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PROCEEDINGS 
IN PARLIAMENT. 


Bolt-court, 7. February, 1833. 

Every eye is directed towards, and 
fixed upon, the proceedings of the re- 
ormed House of Commons. This is 
the first time within my recollection of 
in adjourned debate on a king’s speech ; 
but, if the debate had not been ad- 
journed, a debate on such a speech, it 
ould have been to proclaim to the 
people that nothing at all had been gain 
d by reform. For what is this speech ? 
ot one word of sympathy does it ex- 
press for any part of the sufferings of 
he people ; not one word in the way of 
holding out hope to them in the way of 
eeing better times: no promise of 
gentle government; no -promise of 
merciful treatment ; no promise of re- 
ress fur past wrongs; no promise of 
stice for the future; a hint that the 
peace has been tolerably well kept in 
ngland, and a further hint that it was 
yell for the people that they had kept 
t. Those who look well at words will 
€ a great deal more of the threat than 
bf the promise in these words. A great 
eal of sympathy is expressed with re- 
pard to the Portuguese! most anxious 
€sire to prevent civil war amongst 
ne people of that country; but no such 
ntiment with regard to our brethren 
n Ireland ; but, on the contrary, a call 
the Parliament for additional powers, 
DWers beyond not only the Jaws of 
ngland as they now stand, very 
ny extended in point of severity ; not 
2 an addition to these laws ; but an 
‘ton to the laws of Ireland, which 





most people thought inéapable of ad- 
mitting of additional severity. In short, 
it is just such a speech'as preceded the 
green bags and the bills of 1817; just 
such a speech ; and, with the omission 
of the green bags, the proceedings 
would, in all probability, have been 
much about the same had it not been 
for the amendment proposed «by Mr. 
O’ConneELL. In that case, however, 
there was a green bag filled with papers 
of some sort or other; and represented 
to contain proofs of a treasonable con- 
spiracy. The bag was not opened to the 
House, but to a secret committee of the 
House selected by Casruerzacn and 
his colleagues. A secret committee 
reported to the House that it was right 
to empower Castiergacu and Sip- 
mouTH to shut up in dungeons whom- 
soever they pleased; gave them the 
power to do that, and that power they 
instantly began tv put in execution. 
But, as I said before, there was the 
show of having grounds for the pro- 
ceedings. In this case there is nothing 
but a bare statement, and a very loose 
statement, too; and of that statement 
made by the advocates of the speech, 
not one single syllable remained un- 
denied and undisproved, as far as 
disproof could be given in such a case. 
The short and the ote of the matter is 
this, the Irish people are resolved to pay 
tithes no longer to a Protestant church. 
That church has an immense revenue in 
tithes and in lands: it is easy to be seen 
that the lands must follow the tithes: it 
is an immense mass of public property 
all fallen together: we maintain (I do 
at any rate), that this property belongs 
to the public, and ought to be taken for 
public uses. It belongs , in fact, to the 
nobility and gentry, partly English and 
partly Irish. It is enjoyed by their fa- 
milies, and is as much theirs, in that re~ 
spect, as if it was so much of freehold 
property. An attempt has been made, 
and is making, partly by forms of law, 
partly by other sort of force, to compet 
the Irish to desist from their purpose of 
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refusing to pay’ tithes. The law has|with regard to Ireland, in order to com. 
been madeaeére and more severe, more | pel Catholics to pay tithes to Protestant 
and moré&Pmpt, more and more “ vi-| parsons, and thereby make it consistent 

rous,” tocuse.a favourite word of|in them to punish the Protestants of 
ford Garey 4 but still all has. been found | England for a similar refusal to pay 
insuffitient, and now additional powers | tithes? This is the great question now 
are called for, and.this reformed House at issue: it is now Thursday. noon. 
of Commons is called upon, as its very The question may have been decided 
first act, to give those additional | before this Jegister shall go to press ; 
powers, which is precisely what Cas- | and, therefore, the people will have an 
gLereacH and Sipmours called for | early opportunity of judging what they 
when they had already prepared their | are to expect from this reformed House 
bills of 1517. The precise nature of|of Commons. So completely is the 
the measures to be adopted does not ap-| public mind absorbed in what is now 
pear to have been yet stated to the passing in the House of Commons; 
House of Commons. The Ministers! and about the result of which every 
were several times asked to be explicit | soul is anxious, that it would be throw- 
upon this point, but always evaded it. | ing away time to address my readers on 
They were told that they intended to| any other subject. The money affairs 
take away the trial by jury, and to} must soon come on, and then we shall 
suspend the act of Habeas Corpus,| see what is to be done for the relief of 
They were repeate/y told this; and not|the people as well as for the relief of 
a man of them denied that it was so.| Irish parsons, who: seem at present to 
They did not declare in the affirmative, | be such very interesting objects of com- 
to be sure, but not a man of them de- passion. I cannot conclude this article, 
nied that such was their intention. ‘however, without expressing a wish 

Now, then, what is the real object of | that every man in England could have 
this terrible measure ? Why, to compel | heard the speeches of Mr. O’Conneut, 
the Irish people to submit quietly to} Mr.Grartan, and Mr. Suet, and also 
the payment of tithes, If, when these! of Mr. Barron, and, indeed, of all the 
acts are passed, any man be known, or} Irish members. Several of the English 
be suspected of being hostile to the pay- | members, particularly Mr.Harvey, have 
ment of tithes, he has no security for|spoken in a good spirit and ably ; but 
his person for asingle moment. He has | there wanted nothing but to hear the 
no jury to protect him against any ac-| Irish members to be convinced that 
cusation, be it what it may, or come it| they have no need to come to this 
from whom it may. He may be sent ‘side of the water for somebody 


to a jail and intoa dungeon at any,mo-|to take care of their concerns 


ment, without cause assigned, and there |The Ministers went away wholly from 
he may be kept at the pleasure of those | the subject of the speech; assumed 
who send him thither ; and for what is! that the Irish wanted a total separation 
all this? Again, I say, to compel the | from England, and argued against such 
Irish people, tamely and quietly, to sub- separation ; did not attempt to show 
mit to the payment of tithes. And, | why they ought to be punished for such 
now observe, it is not upon Ireland only} wish even if they had entertained it; 
that this is intended to operate, it is | but upon that assumption, and that as 
upon England also ; for, it is to tell the | sumption only, justified that part of the 
people of England that if they do not | speech which has caused all this delay 
submit to pay tithes, that they shall be | in passing the address, and which is 
dingeoned and treated in the same way| cause further delay still; because '* 
that it is now intended the people of would be eternal disgrace to this reform- 
Ireland shall be treated. ‘This is the|ed House of Commons if there were 9% 
great question now at issue: will the/ men enough fouad in it to make use of 
reformed House of Commons, or will it/all possible means to give the people 
hot, consent to these horrible measures | time well to weigh the consequence? of 
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uch a dreadful measure as is suggested 
by this part of the speech from the 
throne. 

In the House of Lords, the Earl of 
Roven, who has the amiable humility 
to be the searcher of one of the ports in 
Ireland, I believe, who opposed the Re- 
form Bill, and who protested against it, 
expressed his high approbation of that 
part of the speech which related to Ire- 
land. In the House of Commons no 
member amongst those who are called 





















the conservatives appears as yet to have 


doing so; but, that which I told my 
hearers last autumn throughout all the 
north of England and throughout a 
great part of Scotland, will now, my 
readers will see, be verified to the very 
letter ; that is to say, the two 
parties will cordially unite for all 
the purposes necessary for the uphold. 
ing of the present system. They must 
—® unite ; it is impossible for them to pro- 
ie ceed without uniting. If they do not 
; unite, then Ministers will svon be left 
in a minority, and then what is to 
follow ? 
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5. February, 1833. 

Ir is my duty here fully to record 

the proceedings upon the opening of 

the reformed Parliament, not merely 
considering it as a matter of curiosity, 

but as one of the greatest importance in 
itself, and as it may affect this kingdom 

in future. My readers, and all those 

who have gone with me in sentiment 

on political affairs for these last thirty 

3 years, have been regularly warned by 
7 Me to look forward to a day of consi- 
‘ derable anxiety and even peril not to be 
. averted by any but those timely mea- 
sures which I have proposed and urged, 
Without ceasing, for a space now of 
nearly thirty years. They have watched 
the course of events, and have, from 
time to time, seen verified the predic- 
tions that I have made; and they there- 
fore are not unprepared for the future, 
wadk have without surprise beheld the 
We have obtained, by 


strenuous efforts, and by great pers 


spoken upon the subject, nor has any | 
one appeared to testify his intention of | 
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severance, that reform which I and 
others have long pointed out es the 
means of effecting the necessary changes 
in our system of Government with the 
greater chance of peace than we could 
hope for without it ; or, at least, we 
have obtained a good deal towards a 
real reform. But it is upon the pro- 
ceedings of the House of Commons this 
very week that will depend mainly 
whether the people shall look upon this 
reform as a mere delusion, or as a 
something capable and willing to do 
them the services that they justly antici- 
pate from it; aud I will here give my 
readers a record, as full as my limits 
will allow, of those proceedings, It will 
be recollected, that, as soon as the Re- 
form Bill was passed, many men 
throughout the country who were well 
acquainted with the tricks of election- 
ering, and of hollow politicians of great 
professions who gained seats in Parlia~ 
ment by pompous protestations which 
they took good care not to realize, 
began to think of a mode whereby they 
might test candidates for seats in Par- 
liament, and as far as possible create a 
unanimous feeling throughout the coun- 
try to send to the House of Commons 
none but men who would pledge them- 
selves to propose or support certain 
specific measures on which the mind of 
the country was already determined. 
The proposition was catching amongst 
the people, but not so amongst the can- 
didates; each thought his honour might 
be depended upon, and, though agree- 
ing with the people in sentiment, wish- 
ed to be left unshackled by pledges. It 
was laughable to observe the craft of 
some, the intemperance of others, and 
the impudence of many, on having ten- 
dered to them the test of political faith; 
but, notwithstanding an almost uni- 
versal dislike of the pledges, many can- 
didates were compelled to take them in 
order to secure their seats. 

In avery few days it will be obvious to 
the whole nation the wisdom of having 
exacted the pledges that they did exact, 
and the absolute necessity of doing so 





‘again upon every occasion where it has 





main ‘topic, We shall now have put 
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upon record the names of those who | may be assured that I shall not fail to 


deserve the confidence of the country ayail myself of any opportunity that | 
may be afforded me to assist in restoring 


and of those who do not; and I beg 
again and again to remind my readers 


that they should keep a constant eye | Peace to a country with which the in- 
upon the proceedings in this House. It|terests of my dominions are so inti. 


is now upon its trial; it is now going 
to show its character, its kind, and, if 
it disappoint the nation which has sent 
it together, let the -nation examine 
wherein the fault lies, and take timely 
and efficient resolution to prevent the 
next from doing so likewise. 

I shall now insert the King’s speech, 
as delivered from the throne by his 
Majesty in person on this dav; and a 
more important, and, tomy mind, more 
injudicious document never was _pre- 
sented to any Parliament of England. 
It is not much, to be sure,that ever was 
expected from Whig wisdom, Whig 
justice, or Whig clemency ; but in this 
speech there is such a signal want of the 
whole three, that I cannot but look 
upon it as a sign that those intestine | 
jarrings of the Cabinet that some have) 
hinted at are real, that this is the 
patched-up mess brought out to satisfy 
disagreeing minds, and that it is a pre- 
lude to the breaking up of Lord Grey's 
administration. 





THE KING'S SPEECH. 


** My Lords and Gentlemen, 

*« The period being now arrived at 
which the business of Parliament is 
usually resumed, I have called you to- 
gether for the discharge of the important 
duties with which you are intrusted. 
Never at any time did subjects of greater 
interest and magnitude call for your 
attention. 

“IT have etill to lament the conti- 
nuance of the civil war in Portugal, 
which has for some months existed 
between the Princes of the House of 
Braganza. From the commencement 
of this contest I have abstained from all 
interference, except such as was re- 
quired for the protection of British 
subjects resident in Portugal; but you 





mately connected. 

** IT have also to regret that my ear- 
nest endeavours to effect a definitive 
arrangement between Holland and Bel- 
gium, have hitherto been unsuccessful, 
[ found myself at length compelled, in 
conjunction with the King of the 
French, to take measures for the exe- 
cution of the treaty of the 15. Nov., 
i831. The capture of the citadel of 
Antwerp has in part accomplished that 
object, but the Dutch Government still 
refusing to evacuate the rest of the ter- 
ritories assigned to Belgium by that 
treatv, the embargo which I had 
directed to be imposed on the Dutch 
commerce has been continued. Nego- 
tiations are again commenced, and you 
may rely on their being conducted oa 
my part as they have uniformly been, 


‘with the single view of ensuring to 


Holland and Belgium a separate exist- 
ence, on principles of mutual security 
and independence. 

“The good faith and honour with 
which the French Government has 
acted in these transactions, and the 
assurances which I continue to receive 
from the chief powers of Europe of 
their friendly disposition, give me con- 
fidence in the success of my endeavours 
to preserve the general peace. I have 
given directions that the various papers 
which are necessary for your informa- 
tion on the affairs of Holland and Bel- 
gium should be laid before you. 

“The approaching termination’ of 
the charters of the Bank of England 
und of the East India Company, Wit 
require a revision of these .est ib - 
ments, and I rely on your wisdom 
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king such provisions for the import- 
interests connected with them, as 
y appear from experience, and full 
»sideration, to be best calculated to 
ure public credit, to improve and 
xd our commerce, and to promote 
general prosperity and power of 
British Empire. 
“ Your attention will also be directed 
the state of the church, more parti- 
larly as regards its temporalities and 
maintenance of the clergy. The 
mplaints which have arisen from the 
llection of tithes appear to require a 
hange of system, which without cimi- 
shing the means of maintaining the 
stablished clergy in respectability and 
sefulness, may prevent the collision of 
hterests, and the consequent derange- 
ent and dissatisfaction which have too 


quently prevailed between the mi-}, 


sters of the church and their parish- 

ers. It may also be necessary for 
bu to consider what remedies may be 
pplied for the correction of acknow- 
dged abuses, and whether the revenues 
f the church may not admit of a more 

uitable and judicious distribution. 

“In your deliberations on these im- 
ortant subjects, it cannot be necessary 
br me to impress upon you the duty of 
irefully attending to the security of the 
hurch established by law in these 
calms, and to the true interests of reli- 
ion. 

“In relation to Ireland, with a view 
f removing the causes of complaint 
hich had been so generally felt, and 
hich had been attended with such un- 
prtunate consequences, an act was 

sed during the last session of Parlia- 
ent for carrying into ef 
bMposition for tithes... 
hat salatary or 

u, in conjunction “with such 
nendments of the! T aay 
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applicable to that part of my dominions, 
the adoption of a measure by which, 
upon the principle of a just commuta- 
tion, the possessors of land may be en- 
abled to free themselves from the bur- 
den of an annual payment. 

“To the further reform that may be 
necessary, you will probably find that, 
although the established church of Ire= 
land is by law permanently united with 
that of England, the peculiarities of 
their respective circumstances will re- 
quire a separate consideration. There 
are other subjects hardly less important 
to the general peace and welfare of Ire- 
land, affecting the administration of jus- 
tice, and the local taxation of that coun- 
try, to which your attention will also be 
required, 

** Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

‘* | have directed the estimates for 
the service of the year to be laid before 
you. They will be framed with the 
most anxious attention to all useful 
economy. Notwithstanding the large 
reduction in the estimates of the last 
year, I am happy to inform you that all 
the extraordinary services which the 
exigencies of the times required, have 
been amply provided for. The state of 
the revenue, as compared with the public 
expenditure, ha8 hitherto fully realized 
the expectations that were formed at 
the close of the last session. 

‘* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“‘ In this part of the united kingdom, 
with few exceptions, the public peace 
has been preserved ; and it will be your 
anxious but grateful duty to promote by 
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sures of improvement. But it is my 
painful duty to observe that the dis- 
turbaneces in Ireland, to which I aid- 
verted at the close of the last session, 
have greatly increased. 

“A spirit of insubordination and 
violence has risen to the most fearful 
height, rendering life and property in- 
secure, defying the authority of the law, 
and threatening the most fatal conse- 
quences, if not promptly and effectually 
repressed. 

‘* I feel confident, that to your loyalty 
and patriotism, I shall not resort in vain 
fur assistance in these afflicting circum- 
stances, and that you will be ready to 
adopt such measures of salutary pre- 
caution, and to intrust. to me such ad- 


ditional powers as may be found neces-| 


sary for controlling and punishing the 
disturbers of the public peace, and 
strengthening the legislative union be- 
tween the two countries, which with 
your support, and under the blessing of 
Divine Providence, | am determined to 
maintain by all the means in my power, 
as indissolubly connected with the 
peace, security, and welfare of my do- 
minions.” : 


In the House of Lords a debate en- 
sued, principally on foreign affairs; but 
in this matter, when compared with the 
affairs that press upon us at home, the 
interest is so trifling that I shall not 
crowd the columns of this Register by 
inserting any part of that debate, which 
was carried on by Lords Asgrpren and 
Gary, the Duke of Wetuitncron, and 
Lord Ropgzw. There was, however, a 
tail-piece ‘to Lord Grey’s speech, in 
which he pronounces words of awful 
import to Ireland, and which, as it is 
materially connected with the important 
debate that was then going on in the 
Commons, I shatt here insert, just ob- 
serving that, to those who remember 
Lord Gaey’s words when he let slip the 
special commissions of 1830, nothing is 


| required from me to-excite their atter. _ 
| tion to the words that I will now quote, 

“* Passing therefore from these, be) 
€ should now apply hiinself to the latte: | 


“* part of the speech which had bee, 


“* part which related to the necessity of 
“employing strong measures toward; 


“ their lordships at any length. When 
'“* the measures which the condition of 
“ that country rendered necessary were 
* introduced, he should have an oppor- 
“ tunity of laying before them more at 
“length the views upon these subjects 
“‘ which were entertained by his Ma 
“« jesty’s Government, and he would 
“then state the grounds upon which 
“they thought it would be their duty 


“‘ country, that the safety of property 
“was maintained, and that every at 
“* tempt at disorder was put down, and 
‘* that, above all things, measures should 
‘* be taken to put an end to the delusion 
“ which prevailed respecting the legit 
*“ Jative Union, any successful attempt 
“ to put an end to which could not but 


““ such measures as the necessity of the 
“ case might seem to require, in perfect 
*‘ confidence that whatever might be 
“* required would be readily conceded.” 


to the House, there were several notices 


some upon subjects of great interest: 
namely, by Lord Aurworp, notice that 
on Tuesday next he should move for 
leave to bring in a bill to amend the 
state of the Irish church establishment ; 
and that, on the 14. he should bring 
one to erect corporations in severe 
towns ; and on the same day he should 





move for a committee to inguire ml? 


“ delivered from the throne. Of tha | 


** Ireland, he should not then trouble |- 





“ not to shrink frem the task of bringing 

* those measures before Parliament. He | 
** need scarcely tell the House, that it | 
‘* was a duty which the King’s Govern | 
“ment felt they owed to themselves |_ 
“and to the country to see that the | — 
“ authority of law was upheld in that | 





*‘ end in the ruin of both countries. [n 
‘order, therefore, to give the fullest — 
“ effect to these sentiments,he should not ~ 
“ fail at an early day to lay before them | 


In the House of Commons, and be- q 
fore the speech of the King was real | 


of motions given by different members; — 
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the state of existing corporations. Mr. 
Gore gave notice that, on the 28. in- 
stant, he should bring on the question 
of the ballot. Mr. O’Connett gave 
notice of motions for the abolition of 
vesiry rates in Treland, for the extine- 
tion of tithes in Ireland, to amend the 
Reform Act, to amend the system of 
Irish registry and lay corporations, for 
reform of the grand jury laws of Ire- 
land, to amend the system of special 
juries and juries in criminal cases, and 
to give the Lrish people the common law 
right of choosing magistrates, Mr. 
Wirks gave notice that on the 21. of 
March, he should move for leave to 
bring in a bill to prevent Parliament 
sitting more than three years. , 
The speech delivered by his Majesty 
having been read, Lord Ormevie moved 
the address, which is usually a set of 
complimentary phrases, thanking the 
King for his gracious speech, and pro- 
mising to comply with the sugges- 
tions of it. The anomaly here to be re- 
marked is, that, the speech itself is al- 
ways avowedly the speech of the Minis- 
ters, and is recognised in no other way 
according to the usages of the constitu- 
tion, which holds the King blameless in 
every act that he does, and throws on 
his Ministers the blame of every act that 
is blamable; and yet it has become 
of late the practice for the very Minis- 
ters who have written the speech, to 
write the address in answer toit. ‘They 
come down with their speech in the 
King’s hands in the one House, and in 
the other with their answer to it in the 
hands of two members selected by 
themselves ; and to make the thing 
conspicuously queer, these two members 
are dressed up in court dresses for the 
occasion. So that, this time, we had 
Lord Ormexix in dress regimentals (he 
being an officer in the army, I suppose), 
and Mr. Marsuauu of Leeds, with his 
hag-wig, ruffles, and sword! Our an- 
cestors did this affair in quite another 


manner ; and it is curious to observe how, 
the ancient forms remain stalking be-| 


fore our eyes, as it were like the ghost 
of our constitution, to remind us as it 
mocks us, how puny we are compared 
With the learned, energetic, and public- 
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spirited men who left us what we now 
see we have lost. It was formerly the 
practice to pass a short formal vote of 
thanks for the speech, immediately after 
the Commons had returned from hear- 
ing it in the House of Lords, but then 
the flouse fixed a future day for taking 
it intocousideration. A committee was 
then in reality appointed to draw up an 
address to his Majesty, that committee 
reported its proceedings to the House, 
and brought forward an address which 
it recommended the House to adopt. 
The House went into debate upon the 
report, and rejected the address or not, 
as it thought fit. aan 
How reasonable, how methodical. is 
this mode, compared with that Which 
has crept into use during the sway of 
boroughmonger Parliaments ! And, 
is it not our duty, bit-by-bit at any rate, 
to bring back the wholesome and ex- 
cellent practices of our forefathers, that 
we may have the benefits of the work- 
ing of that constitution which they left 
us, and which the reformed Parliament 
finds so marred, so disjointed ? We have 
been constantly reproached as innova- 
tors, as men who wished to pull to 
pieces, who aimed at overturning the 
constitution. Many fools, to be sure, 
have sputtered out theif nonsense,on us 
in these terms ; but many worthy and 
even sensible people have given way to 
the delusion trom not knowing what 
they talked of. It is to get back our 
constitution that we have been so lon 
at work; it is that we_really may have 
the excellent institutions of our country 
that we have petitioned and prayed, and 
suffered punishment from the crafty and 
greedy tyrants’ who have denied. our 
just prayers. We fiave now made great 
progress towards our object, and I hope 
that not even the spirited debate that is 
now going on will end before the pre- 
sent Llouse of Commons will have con- 
viuced the people of England that it 
contains men of. capacity sufficient and 
of inclination good enough to lead the 
way in a complete restoration of our 
constitution, and a thorough redress of 
our grievances. I shall be greatly dis- 
appointed if this be not the case ; and I 





am quite sure that, if I aim right, it will 
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be impossible for craft, intrigue, fero- 
city, hypocrisy, or all these together, 
and with the aid of any other diabolical 
agents that corruption may turn loose 
upon us, to prevent a steady march of 
the public mind in support of those 
who have public spirit and courage 
enough to speak out in corruption’s face ; 
and who are sufficiently disinterested 
and free from vanity to set its blandish- 
ments at defiance. 

The reader will find below a selec- 
tion of the speeches which were deli- 
vered by the Ministers o« the one side, 
and by the opposition on the other, on 
the two first nights of this memorable 
debate. It will be seen that, after 
the mover and seconder of the address 
had done, Mr. O’Cunneut rose, and 
without preface, denounced the address 
as “‘ brutal and bloody” terms, that 
shocked Lord Joun Russeuu’s ear, and 
that caused the Speaker to hint, at Lord 
Joun’s suggestion, that the language 
was not the usual language of the 
House. It should be recollected, how- 
ever, what was the situation of Mr. 
O’Connett at the time of using this 
language. He comes from his native 
country, his mind teeming with her 
grievances, his heart depressed at her 
sufferings; and when, instead of hear- 
ing from the grand ministerial docu- 
ment of the session, that her wron 
are to be redressed, and her sufferings 
alleviated, or at the very least, that they 
are duly known and deplored ; when, 
instead of this, he hears from that do- 
cument that HE amongst others is call- 
ed upon by it togive “additional powers” 
to rule the sufferers who have sent him 
to protect them from what they already 
bear, and which he knows to be power 
sufficient ; when one considers these 
things, it is a mockery of refinement to 
affect disapprobation of the terms em- 
ployed to convey the indignation that any 
man of common public spirit could feel 
upon such an occasion. But we have 
beeome so refined of late, that vice it- 
self must havea newand apretty name. 
Why, one word is not more ugly than 
another; there is no bad smell about a 
word ; nor is there any word unclean to 
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Mr. O’Connett had called it a sangui- 


nary address, no one’s ears would have | 
been offended, because though sanguj- 


nary is the Latin word for bloody, it is | 


not so well known to be so as to raise 
the idea of gore in our minds at the first 
hearing. % have always admired tie 
sentiment of Boiteau: ‘‘ J'appelle un 
chat un chat,” §c. And accordingly, if 
you would praise, make use of the terms 
that are most likely. to excite the admi- 
ration which you yourself feel; if you 


would excite indignation or loathing, |— 


make use of the terms that are best cal- 
culated to call up such feelings. 

Mr. O’Conne.u’s speech was more 
full of invective than any that I ever 
heard ; and I confess that [ heard him 
with great pleasure, being fully per- 
suaded that he was speaking the indig- 
nation and reproaches of a man who 
really felt the wrongs that his country 
has laboured under long, and seems [| 
destined still to endure. He related a | 
string of grievances that no man of just |_ 
mind could hear without going along 
with him in the sentiments that he ex- 
pressed, and almost in the conclusions 
that he drew; and, though [have never — 
yet given my approbation to a repeal | 
of the legislative union between Eng- 
land and Ireland, 1 do not hesitate to 
say, that I would rather see not only the 
act of union repealed, but all connexion 
cut off, than see that unfortunate coun- 
try oppressed and wasted as it has here- 
tofore been. I would not vote, there- 
fore, for a repeal of the union, until [ am 
told plainly that the grievances of Ire- 
land are to go unredressed ; but, if 1 am 
told that, then I will vote for the repeal. 

Mr. O’Connet was answered by Mr. 
Sranvey ; and, as this is the defence of 
the Secretary for Ireland, I have given 
it at fulllength. 

Mr. Grarran’s speech I have also 
given as I find it reported. I wish I 
could do him the justice that the news- 
paper reports have not done him. His 
speech was admirable. It was spoken 
with such rapidity that it was hardly 
possible that reporters should follow 
him ; and, for the sake of the public, this 
Ilament. It was a speech full of pow 


the touch. Why, then, hate a word? If | and of most important facts ; it was ° 
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al answer to the Secretary for Ireland, | 
nd it produced a great impression upon 
e House. I wish every Englishman ; 
very prejudiced ignorant man who has 
othing but “ blood-thirsty” on his 
ongue (spite of the delicacy) when he 
entions Ireland, and who fancies the 
*hole nation one rebel mob, unde- 
erving of any government but that of 
oldiers, jailers, and hangmen ; I wish 
hat every such man in England could 
ave heard the detail of enormities that 
fr. Grattan described as being daily 
ractised upon this miserable people. I 
ish it, because it would have quelled 
he prejudices that have been sucked in 
om early times, and always fostered by 
rafty politicians who saw their own in- 
rests furthered by national antipathies. 
t would have roused a sense of justice, 
hich is no respecter of persons, and 
us it would have taken from craft and 
lfishness the prey that has so long 
een its own. However, let us hope 
at the day is now come when the 
cople of England will be taught 
rough Parliament that justice to Ire- 
nd is not less wanting than justice to 
ngland. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Tuesday. 


Mr. O’Connext said he rose to op- 
bse the address ; he thought it a bru- 
land a bloody address, It was a decla- 
tion of civil war against Ireland—it 
as an address which would occasion 
any a wail—it was such an address 
had been put forth in the case of 
merica, where, also, with brutal per- 
verance, said the hon. Member, you 
nt your secretary to write your orders 
blood ; but now, as then, your perse- 
France in sanguinary councils will ter- 
‘mate in your utter disgrace. Again 
epeat it—this is a brutal and a bloody 
dress. When I hear the noble Lord, 
Member for Perthshire, tell us that 
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men in office in that country will be 
watched ; when I remember how much 
was expected there from this session of 
Parliament ; I can readily conceive the 
bitter laugh of scorn and derision with 
which the speech and the address will 
be read in my country. They will be 
considered as they are—a declaration of 
civil war. Let me ask this question : 
Why was it that my country was cast 
as a spoil to this secretary? We had 
been told in his Majesty's last speech | 
before the dissolution of Parliament, 
that measures were in progress which 
would tend to retard the increase of 
crime. I beg that his Majesty’s speech on 
closing the last session previous to the 
dissolution of the late Parliament be 
read as far as it relates to Ireland. 

Here the clerk of the House read the pas- 
sage, which was as follows :—‘‘ I have still 
to lament the continuance of disturbances in 
Ireland, notwithstandiug the vigilance and 
energy displayed by my Government there in 
the measures which it bas taken to suppress 
them, The laws which have been passed in 
conformity with my recommendation at the 
begiuning of the session, with respect to the 
collection of tithes, are well calculated to lay 
the foundation of a new system, to the com- 
pletion of which the atteotion of Parliament, 
when it again assembles, will of course be di- 
rected. To this necessary work my best as- 
sistance will be given, by euforcing the exe~ 
cution of the laws, and by promoting the pros- 
perity of a country blessed by Divine Provi- 
dence with so many natural advantages. As 
conducive to this subject, | must express the 
satisfaction which I have felt at the measures 
adopted for extending generally to my people 
in that kingdom the benefits of education.” 

Mr. O’Connei. here stopped the 
clerk, and continued : I would ask, then, 
this right honourable Secretary for Ire- 
land this one question. How comes it 
that a country which has been blessed 
by Divine Providence with such advan- 
tages as Ireland has been—a country 
which possesses such advantages as (L 
do not say Scotland only), but such ad- 
vantages as even England does not pos- 





formed House of Commons will be 
Pre attentive to the affairs of Ireland 
When I hear the hon. Member for 
eds talk of attention from an English 
sislature to the concerns of Ireland, 
tell us how much better under the 
ming state of things, the conduct of 


sess equal; how comes it that this isa 
country (with respect to which Provi- 
dence is blasphemed when we term her 
advantages blessings) ; how happens it | 
thatwhere Providence has done so much, 
her rulers have done so little, or so ill ? 
How is it that her landlords flourish and 
ther farmers starve? That her people 
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are so poor, her church so rich ? After 
seven centuries of misgovernment to 
which my country has been subjected, 
is this to be our remedy? Is there to 
be yet another cry for blood? If Irish- 
men had had the management of their 
own affairs; if all the disorders had 
taken place under Irish management, 
then, indeed, might there be some ex- 
cuse for having recourse to force ; but 
when I hear the noble Lord talk of dis- 
orders which have arisen while you 
have been governing for us; when | 
hear you complain of us after seven 
centuries of misgovernment on your 
part; I throw back on you the charges 
which you lay on us; to you I impute 
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the agitator. (Hear, hear). Such has 
been the language of the noble Lord. 
Oh ! do not these right. honourable Gen- 
tlemen on the opposite side know that 
they themselves, but last year, were as 
loudly accused, as they now accuse me, 
of this same crime of agitation? Last 
year you were the avitators of the peo- 
ple of England. They, the people of 
England, said your accusers, did not de- 
sire those revolutionary changes which 
you wished tolintroduce, until your agita- 
tion almost stirred them to rebellion, 
Not one of those terms is there, of which 
the noble Lord is so liberal—there is 
not one which he has applied to me, 
‘which was not then, and with equal 





our miseries, and on you redounds our) propriety, applied to the right hon. 
shame. If it isso: itis your misgo-| Gentlemen on the other side. Then 
vernment which bas caused our disore they treated these terms with contempt. 
ders ; force will but increase the evils. | With contempt, then, do 1 treat such 
There is but one remedy—to do justice. ; terms when they are applied to me. 
Task again: Why is it that Ireland has! Oh! have these crimes, indeed, arisen 
falleu as a spoil to the right hon. Secre-| from agitation? They have been created 
tary? The noble Lord (Ormelie) the} by misgovernment—not by agitation ; 
mewber for Perthshire, has condescend- | they have beenjcreated by deedds—not by 
ed to make a specch. A speech, too, | words. Many have been the terms of re- 
received with much applause by many | proach which the noble Lord has heaped 
in the House—tie noble Lord has con- | upon me. The noble Lord calls me 4 
descended to make a speech at me; he | bird of prey, and asks for my co-opera 
has poured forth the vials of his wrath | tion in measures for quieting Ireland. 
on my head—insupportable infliction! | Is it, then, a bird of prey that is to be 
Inthese times there is no passing any one ‘called upon to co-operate in the tran- 
that walks the street, no scion of the in-#quillization of Ireland? Am I to quiet 
ferior or superior nobility, who does not ‘Ireland? Has not the noble Lord seea 
venture his sarcasms on Ireland? I) the right hon. Secretary for Ireland in 
have suffered this infliction; but I throw | that country for two years; and what 
it back with scorn. Why, again.I ask, | has he done during so long a period of 
has Ireland been left as a spoil to this suffering and of crime? Nothing. He 
Secretary! Is Ireland now more quiet ? | has given to-night some notices on the 
On the contrary, have not crimes in- | subject—some rhodumontade of a Grand 
creased tenfold? On this point all par- | Jury Bill—some measure for increasing 
ties areagreed. There is no difference of | the constabulary force ; and whether | 
opinion on that subject. The only ques-| be a bird of prey or not, I know that 
tion on which it is possible for us to| these are not the measures which will 
differ is, how it is that-crimes have thus | quiet Ireland. It cannot be worth while, 
increased? (Great cheering). Whence! indeed, to ask counsel of a bird of prey: 
have those disorders originated which| When the noi'e Lord shall. have dove 
we all know have spread so wide, and| as much for his country—for Scotlan 
are still spreading? There are two|—as I have done for mine; when he has 
modes of accounting for their increase. | found it filled with factions, and.chao 
The one is that which has been ailopted | it into an anived people ; when he ba 
by the noble Lord, the mover of the ad- agitated, as | am happy to think that [ 
dress. He attributes all Ireland's errors| hive done, and to as. good effect ; when 
and all lreland’s crimes.to me—to me,} he has done all that, then Jet the noble 
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me to assail with such lan- 
- aan man than himself, what- 
er difference in their opinions there 
bay be. Every passenger in the streets 
these days, lards his sentences with 
varcasms on Ireland. I reject the 





rms which he applies to me with in- 
gnation and scorn. They prove his 
sposition to be injurious, but they 
ove nothing more. What he says of 
ne on the subject of agitation is neither 
ight nor novel ; every term which he 
as used, and far more, was familiar to 
ne during the time of agitation. All| 
e noble Lord’s metaphors, and his 
irds of prey, are light, compared to 
yme of the epithets to which I was 
hen accustomed. The conduct of his 
ajesty’s Government will cause me to 
gitate again. Ministers are agitating 
for me, and far more than ever. Lreland 
as arrived at that state of inanition 
hich generally precedes the political 
Jeath of a state—a state which can be 
ured only by the sanguinary remedies 
fa civil war. The repeal of the Union 


$ameasure which is now necessary, 
hot only for the goad of Ireland, but for 
he safety of the King’s throne. Hon. 


members Jast year were in the habit of 
alking of the repeal as a thing so 
listant, so improbable, so impracticable, 
hat it scarce deserved a moment’s con- 
sideration. ‘This year all parties in Ire- 
and are reconciled to it. Formerly the 
ight honourable Secretary used to talk 
DF it as a subject which would never 
become a serious question ; nobody now 
denies that itis a subject which requires 
liscussion. It would be more advisable 
n any case, if the subject must be put 
town, that it be by moral truth, and 
ot by force. If any man will say 
hat agitation has produced the present 
state of Ireland, he is totally ignorant of 
what every statesman ought to know— 
he history of the country which he 
Boverns. ‘The whole history of Ireland 
proves that agitation has not been the 
ause of the evils in which it has been 
nvolved. I have proof, ancient and 
modern, of this fact ; and if 1 am told 
otherwise, and have todo with men who 
rannot have read even their own his- 
ory; if they be right, and can so prove 





it, then agitation ought to be:put down; 
if not, is it just: that England should 
once more be called upon to send an 
additional force of bayonets and of bul- 
lets into my unfortunate country? Ires 
land must continue thus to be governed 
by force ; and if there was a time -when 
it was not so governed for these 700 
years, | do not know who has discovered 
it. It was so in the time of Henry VILL, 
when only a portion of the Irish were 
the king’s subjects. It was so in the 
time of Elizabeth. So ignorant are 
many of the history of Ireland, that 
they are not apprised that.a great portion 
of the Irish were not the King of Eng- 
land’s subjects till the year 1614, in the 
reign of James I. During the time of 
the present Administration, what but 
evil, after all their promises, has been 
done to my country; more lives have 
been lost while they have governed it, 
than during the administration of the 
Earl of Strafford.. Every post brings 
fresh accounts of some miserable Irish- 
man assassinated by a policeman or a 
soldier at noontide, or murdered by 
some miscreants at night, To-day the 
newspapers contain an account of such 
a murder. In the county of Mayo, some 
men were shot lately for singing a song 
in the presence of some policemen. 
Another man was stabbed to death in 
Queen’s County, for an equally trifling 
offence. At a meeting in Kanturk, po- 
licemen in coloured clothes were sent 
among the people, and the soldiers, 
with their muskets primed and loaded, 
were marched upon them; but the sol- 
diers had no pretence for firing, in con- 
sequence of the peaceable conduct of the 
neople, till a policeman in coloured 
clothes threw a stone at a soldier. The 
soldier followed the policeman, and 
seized him. Seven witnesses swore to 
the fact of his throwing ‘the stone; yet 
it was with great difficulty that any 
magistrate could be found to sign a 
warrant for his committal; and the 
grand jury ignored the bill of indict- 
ment. This is the justice which: ‘is 
meeted out to Ireland. To show 
the character of my countrymen, I will 
mention. their conduet with respect to 
one of thatibody (the police), who are 
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so obnoxious, particularly to the lower 
classes of the Irish; and to show the 
treatment which my countrymen too 
often receive, I will mention the reward 
of their kindness. ‘The policeman took 
shelter in a poor cottage, and appealed 
to the generusity of its inmates. ‘They 
received him—they took care of him— 
they put him in bed—his pursuers in- 
quired at the cottage—they denied him 
-—they came a second and a third time 
—the same denial! They awoke the 
policeman when the danger was over, 
and put him on his road. Another 
party of police came, and accused them 
of concealing him. They laid hold of, 
and handcuffed them. They handcuffed 
the wife: but she was a poor Irish- 
woman ; she was no Mrs. Deacle. Less 
was done to Mrs. Deacle, and all Eng- 
land (and very properly) rang with it. 
The least attempt at resistance to op- 
pression in Ireland is but the signal for 
another slaughter, and yet more force is 
called for, What is the cry, but a cry 
for blood? If you want to send more 
soldiers to Ireland, you want to give 
more opportunities for shedding blood. 
Four cases of wilful murder have been 
found against soldiers and policemen. 
I say his Majesty’s Government are the 
cause of these crimes. Yes; | accuse his 
Majesty’s Government of the slaughter 
at Newtownbarry ; for they it was that 
put arms into the hands of these men, 
and gave them the weapons with which 
their victims were slaughtered. ‘The 
right hon. Secretary has already con- 
quereg Ireland by force ; he has con- 
quered it with foot and horse and ma- 
rines ; he has turned the barracks into 
stores for tithed articles, in spite of the 
ne of Ireland. By force he has 

n successful already. Why then 
talk of adding to the force in Ireland ? 
Is agitation the cause of the crimes 
which I have mentioned, or is it the 
conduct of the Government? Nor is 
agitation the cause of the Whiteboys, 
which are proved to have been com- 
mitted by the lowest and poorest of the 
people. It has been proved that these 
outrages have no connexion with any 
political measure whatever. Nay, 
more ; I defy the right hon. Gentleman 































| (Mr. Stanlev) whether there ever was, f 
time of agitation in which there was no | 


a cessation of Whiteboy outrages. The 





we did not catch precisely. He then 


Whitebovism was more prevalent than 
in the years 1821 and 1522. Was thata 





| period of agitation? On the contrary, | 
‘upon the accession of George IV., a3 |_ 
|well from his professions on other oc- | 


casions as his promises of doing some- 
thing for the relief of Ireland during his 
| visit to that country, we determined to 
| wait till we should see what would be 
|done for us spontaneously. And agita- 
tion ceased entirely for about two 
vears ; vet during this time the [nsur- 
rection Act was putin force, in conse- 
quence of Whiteboy outrages in_ no less 
than eleven counties; and at the time 


state of disturbance; before the Catho- 
lic Association had been in full agitation 
eighteen months, every county in Ire- 
land was exempt from its operation. 
Now I would call upon those who are 
such advocates for shooting my coun- 
trymen, to contradict that fact. | call 
upon them to account for that circum: 


men or Scotchmen? An Irishman 1 


your farces and your plays have taught 
you to consider him. He is shrewd 
and sensible. Seven centuries of op- 
| pression have taught the nation to watch 
the signs of the times, and when they 
see any prospect of obtaining legal tt 
dress, they give up-all other means by 
which they at other times seek to better 
their condition. ‘This is the cause why 
Whiteboy outrages and agitation never 
exist together. When Ireland shall 
have no grievances left, then White- 
boy outrages will cease, and agitation 
will cease. What new cause is there 
for sending force to Ireland? Has 00 
every tithe meeting been already pH 





a 





hon. and learned Member bere alludeq | 
to the friends which [reland possessed | 
among the Scotch, in a remark which | 


continued as follows: There was no | 
period, not even the present, in which | 


when the Catholic Association was first | 
formed, eighteen counties were ina 7 


stance | am speaking of, and for un- | 
happy Ireland. 1 ask why an Irishman | 
is to be treated differently from English- | 


not that silly thoughtless creature which | 
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wn by bullets and bayonets ? Perhaps 
eland is not yet sufficiently oppressed. 
fy parish contains 12,300 souls, of 
hich 75 are Protestants. Is it no 
rievance that twelve thousand two 
pundred and odd Catholics should pay 
ithes for the support of the clergy of 
hese 75 Protestants? The Members 
»f his Majesty’s Government may call 
ie agitator, and may ascribe to my 
ritation the increase of crime, which | 
leplore. They forget that no govern- 
nent ever agitated so much as they 
have done. The increase of crime is 
ot the result of agitation, but crime is 
he consequence of the continuance of 
pur grievances ; and agitation also, as it 
pught to be. What care | for the sneers 
pr taunts of the noble Lord (Ormelie) ? 
If Ireland continues to have grievances 
J think myself bound to agitate, and | 
ill agitate, until a third Algerine Act 
shall be passed. If you pass another 
such, then indeed, and then only, you 
utan end to my agitation ; but if you 
should attempt it, it will take many and 
many a long year before you will be 
able to put it into execution. We con- 


end for liberty, and to protect our- 


selves from those who seek our blood. 


e the Irish, notwithstanding the many 


calumnies with which they have been 
assailed, are an honest, a moral, and a 
religious people. There is more religion 
in Ireland than in any country, not ex- 
cepling that of the noble Lord. Even 
the Whiteboy outrages are no proof any 
bad trait in the national character. My 
ountrymen will never, in any struggle, 
act contrary to that character; but | 
will present to the House such a cata- 
logue of grievances as will justify me in 
Appealing to them, whether, if these be 
continued, an Irishman has not a right 
—is not bound to agitate. First, in the 
list of these grievances, we have to com- 
plain of a magistracy unconnected by 
feeling or religion with the people. Let 
US Suppose, fora moment, that this were 
the case in England ; how would Eng- 
lishmen brook a magistracy of foreign- 

rs?) If England had a gentry uncon- 
nected by feeling with the people, from 

hom all her magistrates were selected ; 
‘Uppose the power of enforcing her laws 
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to be vested in Frenchmen, what indig- 
nation would not-be felt? How soon 
would they be resisted? It is true that 
laws have been passed with a view to 
protect the poor in cases of injustice on 
the part of magistrates, but these laws 
have assumed so many forms, and been 
subject to so many alterations, that no 
action could possibly be successfully 
maintained against a magistrate by a 
poor man. I need not hinder you long 
in proving this. I have been antici- 
pated in my argument by the right hon. 
Gentlemen on the opposite side. It was 
part of their stock iu trade while in op- 
position; they always promised that 
this was to be redressed when they came 
into power. When Lord Manners went 
to Ireland, the last words the King ad- 
dressed to him were, ** Attend particu- 
larly to the revision of the magistracy.”” 
What was the result? A great many 
magistrates were certainly struck off 
the list; a great many who were dead 
were struck off ; a great many Catho- 
lics were struck off ; and, lastly, a great 
many improper persons certainly were 
struck off ; but this did not last long. 
The improper persuns—those who had 
been insolvent and others—were speed- 
ily reinstated. They had the ear of the 
castle. It appeared from the evidence 
of General Burke, that an excuse on 
another occasion for not purging 
the magistracy, was, that the period 
for renewing the lists being at hand 
it would be better to have their turn- 
out at that time. In short, the right 
honourable Secretary for Ireland had 
done, during his administration, some- 
thing with the Irish, he bad suc-. 
ceeded in making them unanimous ; 
al! parties of them concur in one thing ; 
they all agree in their hatred towards 
him ; they all join in that cry. He has 
probably, been sent to Ireland on the 
same principle as the Earl of Kildare, 
who, “as no one could govern him, 
was sent to govern Ireland.” The pro- 
ceedings of the magistrates in petty 
sessions give them a complete impu- 
nity forevery act of oppression 

inst the poor. Their deeds are not 
the acts of an individual but of the board, 
and they are sure to support each other, 
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to that a poor man has no means of ob-| from which I do not shrink. I do not 
saining redress. Those things may to| know the rules of the House so well as 
some members of this House, perhaps, | the noble Lord. If I am wrong, I will 
appear trivial; but to those who are| not persevere in the use of these terms; 
under the operation of such laws, they | but if I am right, I feel bound to perse. 
are matters of vital import; and still! vere. I always have understood, that 
more so when we consider that the] upon constitutional grounds, the speech 
jurisdiction of those magistrates has|is to be considered and may be spoken 
been extended, not only to criminaljof as that of the Minister. If the 
matters, but to trying the titles of the] Speaker shall declare me to be wrong, 
property of the poor. The Trespass| if the speech is to be considered as the 
Act has been made use of to usurp this} speech of the King, my lips shall be 
power. I may be told that the poor! sealed; but if I am right, if the speech 
man has his redress by application to an| is to be considered the speech of the 
equitable jurisdiction and keeping pos-| Minister, the terms which I have used 
session; but I know a poor man who! are not strong enough. 

was fined for such a proceeding. Itis| The Seeaxer then stated bis-decision 
true the statute says a magistrate must| as follows: “ As the honourable and 
not try rights; but a poor man cannot) learned Gentleman has applied to me 
pay the costs of the law. I do not| whether, upon constitutional grounds, 
accuse all the magistrates of injustice,| the speech is to be considered that of 
nor even a majority of them; but | do! the King or that of his Ministers, my 
accuse avery large and a very influen-| opinion is, that the speech is to be con- 
tial class among them. ‘There are| sidered as that of those who are respon- 
thirty-four stipendiary magistrates in| sible for it. The honourable and learned 
Ireland who are appointed by Govern-| Gentleman is, therefore, right as to the 
ment, and out of these Lord Anglesea, point of order; but I put to himself 
appointed twenty-six; and not one of| whether the decency which is required 
them was a Catholic. There were also| for the order of the proceedings in the 
thirty-two sub-inspectors of police, only} House can be maintained when such 
one being a Catholic. With such a ma-| words are made use of” 

gistracy, if suffered still to subsist, was| Mr. O’Connewt proceeded. Were not the 
there not ground enough for agitation ? | STievances which existed in Ireland en 
Ireland had long looked with anxiety call fur any reprobation of the conduct of the 


: who, instead of redressing those grievances, 
to the first meeting of a reformed Par- | called for additional powers to repress the dis- 


liament. Oh! what will be the cry| content which they had occasioned? Was 
when this brutal and bloody speech shail | the administration of justice io Ireland ins 
be read there ? state in which there was nothing to complais 


of 2? Was is not well known, that for twenty 
Lord Joun Russet rose. I move years the patronage of the bench in Ireland 


that the words of the hon. Member be | had been invariably exercised with a reference 
taken down. to political opinious? Was it uot well knows, 
Mr. O’Coxnent. If these words are | et during that period all those who sigued 


- petitions in favour of the emancipation of the 
declared by the Speaker to be out of | Catholics, by that act virtually excluded them- 
order, I Jo not persevere in them. I) selves from office in Ireland? Was it not 
will give no opportunity against me by | well known, that if any man had so declared 
my words. I will use the gentlest lady- meee som — of erg Emancipation, 
like words. I withdraw the expression. s compelled to make the amende 


The : able before he could stand the least chance of 
speech is not a brutal and a bloody | forgiveness? When the Irish people saw all 
h. this; when they saw, that roe wand 
Lord Jonn Russe. I do not object |i¥dses could not be rewarded in thew of 
to any word used by the hencnrehih and persons for their political bias, they were 0 


. warded in the persons of their sons or thelr 
learned Gentleman ; but I object to the nephews ; if oy asic means they saw that the 


application of any such terms to aj judges, although they could receive awe 

speech which his Majesty has uttered. eacecmneyet ~ ar ¥ te ee 
. mM : crease, whic e sav! e ‘ 

Mr. O'Connet. This is a question | they aust etherwina have cxpented i © 
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upport of such sons and nephews occasioned, 
t was quite impossible that they could have 

y confidence in the administration of justice 
n Ireland. (The learned and honourable 
entleman here alluded to several iustances ; 
but we were unable te collect his statements 

ith sufficient accuracy to venture upon stat- 
jng them). Adverting to the appointment of 








Mr. Dogherty to the cffice of Chief Justice of | 


he Common Pleas, be observed, that that 
Jearned judge had, except in one or two cases, 
onducted himself with more propriety than 
ny judge on the bench, But it was absurd to 
talk of tbe independence of the judges in 
Ireland. They might be independent of being 
operated upon by fear; they could uot be 
struck off the list; but they were not inde- 
pendent of being operated upon by hope ; they 


were not independent of the expectation of | 


reward, if not in their own persons, in the 
persons of those who were immediately con- 
nected with them. There would be no confi- 
dence therefore in the administration of justice. 
in Ireland, unless it were an established prin- 
ciple (there might be no harm perhaps in 
extending the principle to England, although, 
as he had not a suflicient knowledge of the 
facts, he would abstain from saying anything 
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four or five lancers,. 
had committed even an assault, Let the 
House consider what an enormous political 
power was conferred by the existing system. 
The sheriff returned the panel; and although 
by a statute the power had been taken from 
the Crown under certain circumstances pe- 
remptorily to challenge, the Crown was al- 
lowed to set aside individuals until the whole 
of the panel had been gone through ; by which 
means it in fact enjoyed all the benefit ofa 
challenge. Never was any practice carried 
to a greater extent than this practice of se- 
lecting juries was carried by the Crown 
lawyers in Ireland. The indecent use of their 
privilege in that respect had filled the country 
with affright. Who had been the foreman of 
the jury by whom Mr. Costello had been con- 
victed in Ireland? An individual who had 
been much before that House. After advert- 
ing to several instances in which this practice 
had been carried to a most scandalous extent, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman said he would 
proceed to other grievances. One of the most 
prominent was, the severe Star Chamber sen- 
_tences which had been pronounced in Ireland, 
(Hear, hear). Was it not enough, for in- 








on that poiut) that there should be no such 


stance, that the proprietor of the Waterford 


indirect mode of rewarding the judges in shat | ail had been sent to jail, and sentenced to 


coustry as those which were at preseut re- 


sorted to; that there should be no employing | 
in the public service their sons and relations, | 


who would not be employed in any other 
service; that there should be no conferring 
ou such persons a great deal of public money, 


while requiring from them a very small, 


amount of public labour.. Another cause of 
complaint in Ireland to which he would vow 
advert was the jury system. (Hear, hear, 


hear). Was it supposed that the people of | 


Ireland were contented with the existing 
system on that subject? The noble Lord 
Opposite had promised them last year that 
they should have a bill on thatsubject similar 
to that which bad been passed with refereuce 
to England seven or eight years ago. That 
promise, however, had been broken. And 
why? Should he be told that the measure 
was uot as vecessary for Ireland as it had 
been found to be for England? Why, 
therefore, had it not heen given to Ire- 
land? Was it wot as desirable in Ireland as, 
iu England that juries should uot be composed 
of partizans? For seven years, however, Ire- 
land had been left in the state from which 
Englaud had been rescued; and when last 
year the poorest boon that could possibly be 
imagined, a mere prospective measure had 
been introduced, in spite of the promise of the 
— Lord opposite, even that petty measure 
pe been thrown eut in the House of Lords. 
~ present the Crown lawyers had absolutely 
the power of selecting the individuals of whom 
livi juries were to he composed. He was a 
nthe. witness of the fact, and could prove it 
neontestably, He could prove it in the case 
‘a which, although a man who had committed 


_pay a heavy fine, but must the working 
printer be also punished? Was not this op- 
pression? In agitating Ireland on the sub- 
_ject of the tithe system, his Majesty's Govern= 
ment im that case had run before the agitators. 
Public meetings on the subject of tithes had 
been put down as conspiracies. Everybody 
kuew the notions of what constituted a con- 
spiracy which had been held by high legal au- 
‘thorities. The opinion which had been 

maintained on that point by Lord Ellen- 





| borough had since been overruled by other 
judges: for on these subjects the judges 
seemed to make the law. But not satisfied 
with actual conspiracies, individuals had been 
indicted in Ireland for euticing persons into 
conspiracies. And in one instance a person 
had been tried on an indictment for being 
present at a public meeting tending to a con- 
spiracy. Was this the course which would be 
pursued by a Government wishing to possess 
| the fraternal affection of a people ? To indict 
people not only for a conspiracy, but for en=- 
ticing persons into a conspiracy, and for at- 
tending a meeting tending to a conspiracy, 
the conspiracy itself being all the while a con~ 
structive offence! No such thing could ever 
be attempted in this country; but anything 
was thought good enough fur Ireland by this 
reforming Government! Auvother great evil 
uuder whieh Ireland laboured was the gravd 
jury system. (Hear, hear, hear). They had 
been told it was to be remedied ; but he did 
not know how. ‘The evil was, that a class of 
men, appeinted by the sheriffs, had now the 
power of taxing their neighbours, without those 
veighbours being represented. One of the cou 
sequences of this system was, that the roads 
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in those parishes and baronies in which the 
grand jurots resided were’ kept io high order 
at the general expense ; while they were alto- 
gether neglected where there were no rich 
residents. These grand juries had power over 
a fall sixteenth of the landed revenue of Ire- 
Jand: The taxation in question was imposed 
by persons selected by the sheriffs ; and such 
a batch of conservatives as lad this year been 
appointed by the Government had never be- 
fore been witnessed. What was the fact with 
respect to the office of sheriff ? That only one 
Catholic gentleman had been appointed to 
that office, while it had bern filled by nine- 
tenths of the Protestaut gentry in Ireland. 
Was not thata greatgrievance? It had been 
admitted to be so even by the right hov. Gen- 
tleman opposite ; for he bad talked of applying 
a remedy to it. Aud yet with such a grievance 
in existence the right bon. Gentleman and 
others talked of agitation! Why impute to 
agitators the discontent for which there was 
so abundant a cause without them? By these 
graud juries the people were taxed without 
being represented. Now that no mav should 
be taxed without being represented, 
was a great fundamental principle of the 
constitution. Still, however, his Majesty's 
Government perseyered in their course; and 
still they would persevere, until they bad 
driven Ireland to despair by such “ triumph- | 
ant majorities” as they po doubt would have 
that night. Another great grievance in Ire- 
land was the lay corporatious. Was not that: 
a great grievance? Would not the right hon. . 
Member for the University of Cam rid ze allow | 
that it wassv? Theright hon. Geutleman, 
would, be was sure, concur with him in opi- 
nion on that point. He weuld concur with 
him in thinking that the enormous mone po- | 
lies created by these lay corporation, were a | 
great grievance. Look at the corporation of 
Cork. That corporation had at its annual dis- 
posal no less than 74,000/.; a sum yreater 
than the whole civil expeoditure of the United 
States. It was exclusively a Protestaut cor- 
cg So it was with the corpura.iou of 

ublin. Talk of the bigotry and exclusive- 
ness of the Catholics! Let them show hima 
single Catholic body which had echibied so, 
much bigotry and exclusiveness as these Pro- 
testant bodies. There were none such. Tor 
farty years Catholics had by law beet admis- 
sible into these corporations ; but during these 
forty years not one bad been admitted. The 
penal law had been repealed; but the bigotry | 
and exclusiveness of individuals had supplied | 
its place. What was the consequence? The 
corporations appointed the sheriffs, the sheriff. | 
selected the juries ; so that in Dublin, al 
great state questions, and all questions having 
reference to taxes or property, were deter- 
mined on exclusive principles. Was all this 
nothing ? Was it not a fact that the persons 
appointed sheriffs, were obliged to urink a 
certain toast as a pledge of their couduct? He 
(Mr. O’Couvell) bad drunk that toast a) 
Jaugh); but be bad nut drunk it in their | 
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Such a system ? 


enter upon a servile war. The Cat 
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sense; and he heres that in the sense iy 
which he had drunk it, it would be unceas. 
ingly drunk in Ireland. But in all that be 
had been describing, was there nothing t 
complein of ? He did not say that he attributed 
all these evils to his Majesty’s present Go. 
veroment. Although the Whig party in all 
times were more deeply stained with political 
offence towards Jreland than any other party 
in the state; yet the members of his 
Majesty’s Government were not responsi- 
ble for avy but their own acts. But 
when they called for more puwer, they, by 
that act, adopted all the crimes of their pre. 
decessors ; instead of calling for fresh power, 
let them do justice to Ireland, (Hear). Let 
them put down the demand for a repeal of the 
Union by showing that that repeal was unne- 
cessary to the prosperity of Irelaud. Did they 
make any suchattempt? No, they called for 
cannon—for horse ; they filled their arsenals 
—they demanded greater powers. The next 
grievauce of which he would complain was 
the armed police in Ireland. By the mainte- 
vance of that police, the Irish Government bad 
staiued itself with blood. The question was, 
first, whether a police ought to be armed. It 
might he necessary on some particular occa- 
sion that they should be armed, but they 
ought not to continue su. Yet this force, so 
armed, was coustantly augmenting. Where 


the police were exposed to any violent attack, 


they ought to he prepared to meet it; but 
were deadly weapons to form a part of their 
daily dress? Was there to be uo market or 
fair in Ireland without the presence of an 
armed police? What was the cousequeuce of 
That the slightest and most 
accideutal opposition to the police in Ireland 
was punished with death. In England the 
constable had only his staff, but in freland be 
had his musket and bayovet; and any maa 
who in a state of drunkenness, or in the 
pressure of a crowd, offended bim, was pu- 
uvished with death. But he knew how little 
mauy hou. members cared for Irish blood, aod 
with what sovereign coutempt they listened to 
these statements. He would repeat, however, 


(that to arm a police with deadly weapons, 


avd, iustead of apprehending and prosecutiog 
a violator of the public peace, to punish him 
on the spot with death, was a gross and hor- 
rible outrage. Nothing could be more dan- 
gerous thau the army of yeomanry in Ireland; 
it tended tu the increase of crime, Now, 
though crime had iuereased in Jrelaud, it had 
not arrived atits acme. It had been restrai- 
ed by the strenuous advice of the calumuiat 

agitators. The armed yeomanry had, how- 
ever, been increased from twenty-two thou- 
sand to thirty-one thousand, And what had 
since happened? That the Caiholla pa 
tiou in the north of Ireland bad armed them 
selves. ‘The country was in conseque 
volcano. A tremendous force was 
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‘sters the name of & magistrate who in the 
curse of last week had seen a secret meeting 
athousand Catholic peasantry, well-armed, 
the north of treland. This disposition was 
preading, aod would spread widely. How did 
is Majesty’s Government meet this evil? By 
ping on with the system which had created 
; by demanding greater powers. Did they 
hink that any powers they could obtain would 
neet such an evil 2? Did they think that any 
ct of Parliament would have the effect of 
issolving the secret meetings to which he had 
en adverting ? Did they think that the 
atholic peasantry would be induced by any 
oney, by any temptation, to betray their 
ause? They demanded power to put an eud 
» these evils; andthey prevented the agita- 
ors from putting av end to them, and from 
estoring peace and happiness tolreland. He 
orned to ask the House to disbelieve the ea- 
moies heaped upon the agitators in Ireland ; 
ut this he would tell them—that they might 
ag these agitators with their Algerine Acts; 
bey might seud them to prison by suspending 
e Habeas Corpus; they might sbed their 
lood oo the scaffuld: under that scaffuld the 
atholic peasautry would assemble,as they were 
lready assembling in the north of Ireland ; 
nd would prepare to engage in a servile war 
f the most dreadful character. A revolution 
ould he effected ; not a moral revolution, 
ot a political revolution, but a sword revelu- 
on. In the mean time, what were his Ma- 
sty’s Government dviug ? Endeavouriog to 
t down public meetiogs in Ireland. Had 
by meeting taken place in that couutry half 
> numerous as the meeting at Kirmingaam ? 
ith one exception, there had not been a 
ngle breach of the public peace at those 
eetings. Yet againet those peaceabie meet- 
gs his Majesty’s Goverumeut had com- 
enced a crusade. He would ask the hon. 
ember who had secouded the address with 
modesty of manner which did him great 
edit, whether he really tuought more power 
ightto be giveu to men who had showa so 
uch anxiety to suppress meetings at which 
ere had been no vivlation of law—at which 
p assault had beew committed—but which 
d quietly separated, on being required to 
P80? He would veuture to express his per- 
t convictiou, that if the honourable Geutie- 
an to whem he alluded kuew freland as 
llas he (Mr. O'Connell) koew it, that ho- 
urable Gentleman would be au infinitely 
nger agitatur than he (Mr. O'C,) was, 
though be knew it was iu many cases ab- 
rd to say, post hoc, propter hoc; yet it was 
undoubted fact, that whenever agitation 
sed in Ireland, crime had extended itself— 
d that whenever agitation was extended, 
Imes had ceased. Some great and crying 
evauces in Ireland remained to be enu- 
rated. Was the vestry cess no grievance? 
45 it no grievaace that seventy-five Protes- 
ts in a parish sbou'd have the power 
ishing, by taxation, twelve thousand Ca~ 
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lic inhabitants of a parish ten miles from 
Waterford, in which Lord Duncannon was 
the only Protestant resident, should be thus 
treated? In the parish of St. Andrew's, in 
Dablin, the Protestant vestry had made an 
additional allowance of 3001. @ year tu two 
Protestaut curates. ‘This was a yidlation of 
the law ; and the order to that effect having 
been brought befure the Court of King’s 
Bench, was quashed. But what was the re- 
sulé? That at the next vestry a rate was le- 
vied on the parish for the payment of the costs 
of the trial, and the order for the allowance 
was repeated. ‘Thus the matter remained: 
the Catholic parishioners finding that it would 
be less expensive to consent to the illegality 
than to digpute it. Such were the acts which 
his Majesty’s Government required additional 
powers to enforce, Let them first do justice. 
Why should the Catholics be compelled to 
pay Protestant clergy? Why should the Ca- 
thelics be compelled to ‘build Protestant 
churches? Before the ascendancy of the 
Protestants in Ireland, there was a super- 
abundance of churches in that country; but 
the Protestants had sold thei, or let them go 
to ru'n ; and now they called upou the Catho- 
lics to repair the cunsequences of their neglect 
and misconduct. Was there any agitation 
equal to this? Look at the temporalities of 
the church, and say if any thing could be 
mere monstrous—if any effect of agitation 
could be so pernicious as this system? The 
living of the brother-in-law of Earl Grey had 
heen estimated to bring in nearly 30,0004, 
aunually ; there were 96,000 acres uf ground 
he'onging to it. Was this paid by members of 
the church of England? (Hear, hear), No; the 
Preshyterian and the Catholic—worshippers in 
a different form, were compelled by this most 
monstrous system to pay this divine, Theywere 
eight millions, aud there were one million of 
Protestants, at least it was said so, Well, 
there might be one million, but he did not 
believe it. Was itto be borne that they were 
thus t» be treated? What he wanted to kuow 
was this—was the churah to be cut down? 
(Loud cries of hear). They were agitators, it 
was said; but their agitation was of a clear 
character; it was of a /different sort to that 
which was the real source of the distress aad 
the insubordination, and the what not. He 
did not know that it was distinguished by two 
eqaulettes (hear, hear), or by troops to cut 
down the people. Furce was the cry. This 
bad ever been the government conduct. For 
forty years, let it be remembered, force had 
been unceasingly talked of to Scotland; 
but Scotch broadswords were unsheathed ; 
Scotchmen kuwew their rights; they rallied; 
they united; they + —aud they suc- 
ceeded. A pect? He did not ask for supre- 
m : wa y t 
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Theo let them do it. He (Mr. O'Connell) 
wanted to know, were tithes to continue ? 
(Hear, hear), He wanted to know, was there 
anythivg in agitation so vicious as that sys- 
tem? The.Turks even,cruel and harsh as 
they were, despised such oppression towards 
the Greeks ;, they never insisted on their sup- 
port of the Mahometan faith. The Ministers, | 
however, of Eugland were worse than the) 
Turks. He meant to detain the House a lit- 
tle longer on the subject of absenteeism. 
When speaking of crime, he wished they} 
would look to absenteeism—to the rents which} 
were constantly goiug out of the country. 
Would they litigate that? He would tell 
them they could not. Did Ministers wish to, 
push them on to a servile war; would they, 
compel them, with the devotion of a Falkland, | 
to join criminals because greater crimivals 
were arrayed agaiust them? They called out 
**foree.” Why not begin? Why uot post-| 
pone the threat and do justice to lrelaud ; and | 
then, if agitation coutiuued, if insuburdiaes| 
tion showed itself in miduight plunder and 
outrage, callout for ** force.” Wait for this 
—try it, aud then, if it faile1, take the excuse, 
aud he would support the cry. (Hear, bear). 
He wanted nothing but justice for Ireland, and 
justice this country had vever rendered to her. 











That speech which bad been delivered was a 
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made him anxious to introduce so many of bis 
family into that House. He too well knew 
the incurable ignorauce which there prevailed 
on the real state and wants of his country, 
and he was determined to tell them trumpet- 
tongued to all. (Hear, bear). The number 
of repealers returned would at least give 
the Guvernment some iosight into the senti- 
ments of the people on that subject. (Hear, 
hear). He wanted a committee of that 
House. He desired that that declaration of 
war with the people of Irelaud should be 
modified. (Loud cries of Hear, hear). Let 
the Ministers give them a strongand emphatic 
declaration of intended justice to treland (re- 
peated cries of hear) ; and if then they applied 
for force, he would support them. But the 
speech promised nothing. (Hear hear). There 
were still several pvints uutouched—there 
were the prosecutions, to which he would nut 
then advert, and twenty other topics on which 
he could say much, but be would abandon the 
inteution. He knew he spoke in vain—he felt 
he made appeals which would fall unheeded 
on their ears, He should now know of what 
that reformed House was composed—he 
should see the high and independent members 
for England voting for ‘* more power.” It 
was of no use his pleading before a reformed 
Parliament ia behalf of Ireland—it was vain 


prototype of ove in the reign of Elizabeth, | lifting up his voice in her cause, for he was 


when Raleigh slaughtered the garrison of | 
Merbick. The cry of power had ever heen | 


the cry of this country-—and 
were committed those English crimes which 
were written iu the blood of Ireland. Straf- 


sure his answer would be a laugh at himself, 
and a laugh at his country. Were then the 


under it | grievances of Ireland not real? It was well 


known they were real, heavy, and intolerable; 
and if so, was it not the duty of the Govern- 
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ford, the prototype of the hou. Geutleman, | ment to redress them? He would defy any 
acted otherwise; he confiscated the pro- | one who had heard his words—who had taken 
perty of two eutire provinces in Ireland, and | notice of his statements—to instance ope case 
when juries refused to convict, he sent them)|in which he had aggavated a grievance 
for two years into Dublin Castle. In the reign | (hear, hear) ; and he wuuld defy any one 

of James the Sec sd, eighty thousand acres of | find a people, look where he might, who had 
laud were forfeited in defending the right of | agitated, or who had been guilty of midoight 
his father. Io tae present day the same part | outrage, of insubordination aud reckless ¢ 
was acted; the scene was somewhat changed ; | crime, without real grievances. (Loud cries f © 
the actors were different; but their couduct| hear, hear). He had done—he thanked the | 
was substantially the same. There was no| House for the patieuce with which he bi 
real amelioration—nob change—uor any in- | been listened to—they were the last hope, te 
tended, as was proved in that address which | last refuge of his country. ‘To them he coul 

he had desiguated as bloody aud brutal. What | only look for relief from the autocracy of the 

he wanted was a general committee, that that | right hou. Gentleman ; from that sic volo, si 
address might be duly considered aud discussed | jubeo, stat pro ratione voluntas to which bis 
line by line. If that were really.a reformed | country was subjected. . 






















Whether Govern- 
House—if justice to Ireland was really their | ment was to be administered by tie right bon. 
object, they would not refuse it. (Hear, hear). Gentleman aloue—whether all was to cole 
Justice bad not been dove to Ireland by the | nue to be concentrated in his self-sufficieucy 
Reform Bill. He strongly doubted if be had '—they mascdecide. Seren coun 
dove rightly in supporting so strenuously the | rule had been endured by Ireland—Gover® 
English bill. He had received bints from | ment had been carried on on no 
several quarters upon the subject ; but he had | than that of Tamerlane ; and the most oul 
supported it, and that uuflinchingly. Ireland, | rageous cruelties had been inflicted on @ phe 
Mr..0'Connell) peli). 








in ber bill, was not used anythiug lke so well | trate people. For himself, he ( 
as England. The blunders were solely attri-| laboured under one calamity—that of 
butabie to Government. The Duke of Wel- | poved personal hostility to the sig 
lington took away the franchise; they (the | Gentleman opposite. Had he, could 
Mivisters) found that injustice when they | any such feeling towards bim?_ 

came int» office, and they sanctioued it. | uever come together, and heden 
(Hear, hear). it was no idle motive which (for-such feeling, aud ts xir 
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sblic grounds. He looked at the accumula- 
jon of crime—at the quantity of blood in- 
rreasing as it flowed iv his unhappy country, 
nd he still found him the Lord of the Ascend- 
nt, dictating to the Ministry the measures to 
pursued. These things he wanted altered. 
4e asked for the real grievances of Ireland to 













redressed, aud then he would go any 
ogths the ministers might require. (Hear, 
ear). The learned Gentleman concluded by 
noving, as an amendment, for a committee 
of the whole House to consider his Majesty’s 
peech. 
Mr. Stantey. I am convinced, sir, that 
e House will bear with me, while I trespass 
for as short a time as I can upon their atten- 
tion in making a few observations, and that 
hey will feel that in the duty I owe the Go- 
verament, of which I am a member, it is im- 
possible I should remain silent under the 
eloquent and forcible invective, for | cannot 
call it argument, of the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin. (Hear, hear). 1 am not 
surprised that the hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down should have entered into those 
calculations, into which he bas gone rather in 
answer to the speech which he expected might 
fail from the hon. and learned Member for 
Dublin, than to that which the honourable and 
learned Gentleman has actually made. Iam 
not surprised that he should have anticipated 
that on a question like this, a question of 
the legislative union of the two countries 
Great Britain and Ireland, which has been 
placed in issue by the speech frum the throne, 
the hon, and learned G-ntleman who bas held 
forth that the repeal of the union is the ouly 
tremedy for the evils of Ireland, that within 
twelve months a Parliament shal! be held in 
Dublin, that that alone would relieve lreland 
and press the Sassenach. (No, from Mr. 
/O'Connell), No, does the hon. and learned 
Member say? Will he devy that every sylla- 
ble he has breathed forth—that every word he 
has spoken—that every sentence to which he 
+ has given utterance, bas had that for its object? 
(Hear, hear), Witl he deny, that with words 
of conciliation falling from his mouth, with 
the breathings of peace upon his lips, his 
speeches have tended to excite the feeling, 
that as long as (relaud is subject to a foreign 
yoke, there is no hope for her happiness, uo 
chance for ber peace, no possibility for ber 
elevation from her debased aud degraded state, 
and that in the repeal of the union alone can 
she hope for these advantages, and shake off 
these evils; and that in freeing berself from 
vn dominion was to be found her only hope 
for peace, tranquillity, and bappiness? I 
that after all this, we may well’ he 
to such a speech as that’ 
fallen from the honourable at 
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Government would be nothing—-his panacea 
is one we will resist to the death. (Loud 
cheering and cries of “ Bravo!” in the 
House; some of the persons in the gallery 
were beginning to applaud, but were instantly 
checked by the officers). 1 tell him, that it is 
one which, as the death-blow of the empire, 
we will resist—we will de so, as we wish to 
strengthen that empire at home and abruad— 
as we wish for united councils and enter- 
prises—and as we wish, that whenever we are 
called ou to exercise our strength, we may 
bring into operation the united strength of a 
great empire. As we wish for each and all of 
these things, and viewivg, as we do, the re- 
peal as the death-blow to the peace, the 
strength, and the security of the united em- 
pire, we should be traitors to our country, if, 
with every means which the power and re- 
sources of this great country affords, we did 
not say we will have no separation. (Loud 
cheering). When we call on the bon. and 
learned Member to meet us on this subject, 
he rises and addresses his speech less to those 
within than to those without the House. 
(Hear, hear). He makes the usual declara- 
tions, that the statement of the evils of Ire- 
land is listened to with impatience, though 
nothing can be more convincingly negatived 
than is that statement, by the patience with 
which the House has listened to the hon. and 
learned Member. Yet he tells us of a course 
of injustice; be charges us with indifference 
in looking on the state of Ireland, and he 
enumerates a catalogne of grievances, Do 
small portion of which the Goverament have 
announced their intention to meet and de~ 
stroy. (‘No,” “ Order”). Feeling that he 
was without sapport—knowing that he had 
not in his favour any test of public opi- 
nion—that the voices of the majority 
of the members for Ireland were not with him, 
the question had been evaded from first to 
last; and he who was within 12 months to have 
a Parliament in College-green, does not ven- 
ture, when the question is proposed to him, to 
grapple with it in the legislative assembly of 
Great Britain. (Cheers). 1 shall endeavour 
now shortly to follow the honourable and 
learned Gentleman in the charges be has 
made ; but I must first be alluwed to say that 
there are some which have come with no 
great grace from him as an Irishman, or as 4 
Cathoric, or as an individual, as to the neglect 
with which the Catholics of Ireland have been 
— He bon he go with mo sache! “7 
™ accuracy of that portion of the speec 

which describes’ the increase of crime and 















utleman, especially when we | 
ask him to meet us eters assembled Par 
ament of Great Britain ‘andireland vpon 
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pow prevails t the fullest extent; and I call 
the attention of the House to the enumeration 
lam about to make. The two counties are 
Kilkenny and the Queen's county. In Kil- 
kenny aloue, withiu the last 12 months, there 
have been 32 murders and attempts to mur- 
der, 34 burnings, 519 burglaries, 36 acts of 
houghing of cattle, and the number of illegal 
notices and violent and serious assaults, by 
which 1 mean assaults attended with danger 
to life and limb, bas been 170. In Queen's 
county the number has been even more. 
There have been 60 murders or attempts to 
murder; burglaries, 626; malicious injuries 
to property, 115; and serious assaults upon 
individuals, 209. I have made out this cata- 
lugue, which I believe too truly bears out the 
position in his Majesty's speech, which bas 
not been denied by the how. and learned Gen- 
tleman himself, of the fearful increase of crime 
in Jreland; and I will now onty add oue cir- 
cumstance; that this list, furmidable as 
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which he complains, Why, sir, these griey. 
ances are too deeply seated to be remedied by 
one act of auy legislature, however willingly 
disposed to do so. (Hear, hear). But if you 
are called on to remedy these grievauces, are 
you to be called on to do so under the terror 
of a civil war, when life is threatened, pro- 
perty insecure, and anarchy prevails, qualitied 
only by the despotism of some self-styled 
liberal. (Loud cheers). To call on the British 
Parliament to remedy grievances in this state 
of things, is nut calling on them to legislate, 
but to crouch in submission. (Hear, hear), 
The honourable and learned Member has said 
that he shall be satisfied with a promise of 
redress of grievances, and that if that promise 
is made, he shall not refuse extraordivary 
powers. In the customary terms of speech, 
it is not possible for his Majesty to point out 
more clearly the grievances under which Ire- 
laud suffers. But has she suffered from these 
under the uvion only? Are these evils of 





it is, contains but a 
those acts of vivlence 
ally been committed. These are only 
those which have been represented to 
the police ; one hundred rewards, amounting 
to 12,000/., have been offered by the Goveru- 
ment, and of these two only have been claimed. 
So complete is the system of disorganization 
—so fearful is the discipline of these ma- 
rauders— so extensive is the connexion of 
these disturbers of the public peace, that the 
victims dare uot complain; they are com- 
pelled to suffer in sileuce, and, knowing the 
individuals by whom they have been attacked, 
to submit implicitly, aod without a murmur, 
to the commands of those whom they know 
to have the means of death ia their hands, 
and whom I can qualify with no lighter term 
than that of insurgents. This is the state of 
things ia Ireland. Is ita state in which we 
can say that the law is respected? If feared 
almost that we should be taunted by those 
who, in this House last year, accused us of 
supiveness, and that they should now charge 
the Goveroment with not baving used with 
sufficient severity the powers they possessed. 
If that is a fault we must acknowledge our- 
selves guilty; we were willing to trust to the 
law—to hupe that it was adequate to its pur- 
poses; and knowing the evils—the perpetual 
discords occasioned by a Government going 
beyond the law, we wished not till the last 
extremity, to call for extraordinary powers. 
But placed as we are, even taking the descrip- 
tiou of the honourable and learned Member 
himself as to the state of the Catholic popula- 
tioo—a description he has studious|y put forth, 
aod in which he represents that population as 
armed, and ready to enter into a servile war 
(hear, from Mr. O'Counell) —a description 
which he now effirms by his cheer; but not- 
withstanding which, he tells us that we ought 
not to come down and ask Parliament for 

wers to suppress these disorders till Par- 

ment has remedied, of course to his satis- 
faction, (a laugh), all those grievances’ of 


which have actu- 


sinall portion of | 


yesterday ? Have they been inflicted by the 
| English Parliament alone ? Were there no 
complaints, no disturbances, when a domestie 
| legislature swayed the power of Government in 
_Irelaund ? (Hear, hear). Were none of these 
‘evils omginated by a legislature, corrupted, 
| perhaps, by England, and ruled by ber power, 
aud compelled to yield obedience to her 
authority, but existing in all the vigour of 
fancied independence ? Let the task of the 
remedy be undertaken by a British legis- 
lature, not governed, however, by those 
angry and party feelings which the honourable 
and learned Gentleman so well conceals under 
that philusophy with which he addresses this 
House. Let the care of this Parliament be to 
examine substantive grievances, to remedy 
real complaints, but let them do this with 
power in their hands, and Jet them amend the 
laws ocly while they possess the pewer of con- 
troiliog those who live under them, and while 
the laws are obeyed so long as they are i 
existence. (Hear, hear). ‘The hon. Geutle- 
man who spoke last, told us an anecdote which 
excited much laughter among some bo, 
Members, but which, if looked at seriously, 
is calculated to excite feelings of the deepest 
compassion, and to produce a clear conviction 
in the mind of every man, that the power of 
England must be put forth for the protection 
of its subjects. (Hear, hear, bear), Can Par 
liament hear with iudifference that a clergy 
man, an amiable man, has had his propery 
attacked, his life threatened, his peace ols 
turbed, the happivess and security of his 
family destroyed, and all this not oa the 
charge of endeavouring to enforce ° 
law the rights to which by law be was enti- 
tled—uot even for pressing for that which the 
law would afford him, but, on the contrary, 
after having exerted the utmust 
and after having devoted one-half of bis i= 
come iu relieving the poor? I admitt 
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useful body of men, whose ouly crime is that 
they wished to live in peace with their neigh- 
bours? Yet this is the case with a body of 
men brought up in luxury, having the habits, 
education, and feelings of gentlemen, who 
have looked to their appointments in the 
church as a provision for life, ou which they 
have reared their families—on which they 
have insured their lives, and who have yet 
been obliged to beg their bread from their 
frieuds in consequeuce of this alarming state 
of things in the country in which they reside. 
If it be acrime to wish to pruiect such per- 
sous, | must certainly plead guilty, for 1 do 
wish to dv it. (Cheers). It may be said that 
these attacks have been made by the lowest 
classes. Ladmit it. 1 admit, tuo, that these 
classes labour under the greatest difficulties 
from high rents, and from a variety of cther 
causes, four which the hou. Gentleman who 
spoke last has suggested what he thiuks to be 
a remedy, and that all these causes may have 
tended to ioduce some of these parties to join 
in these midnight vutrages ; but it is not the 
less necessary to repress them, for if they have 
been committed by tae lowest classes, they 
have also been committed upon the lowest 
classes. (Hear). It is ovt on the wealthy or 
the powerful, but ou tie orphan, the widow, 
the defenceless, the old, tue blind, and the 


-impotent, that are chiefly perpetrated these 


outrages, which would be disgraceful to a 
country in a state of balf-civilization, and it 
is lor the protection of those who cannet pro- 
tect themselves that these powers which we 


now ask, and which J am cu: fident Parliament | 


will not refuse, are absolutely necessary for 
the protection of their lifeand liberty. (Hear). 
ihe honourable and learned Gentieman says 
that all will be well if we give them agitation. 
Can he say that there has been none already ? 
Cau he lay his hand on his heart, and truly 
say that he has given no advice which has 
led ignorant people beyond the limits of the 
law? Aud we are to suffer them still to be 
misled into the commission of these outrages, 
When it is on those who are thus deceived, 
and not ou those who deceive them, that the 
heaviest consequences of these disorders 
always fall. Wheu magistrates were held up 
as objects of dislike, aud the police of every 
auboyance, provided it was legal (a laugh)— 
When resistance to tithes was encouraged, 
provided it did not vivlate the letter of the 
aw, and ten or twenty thousand men were 
“irected tou assemble to protect a tithe sale— 
that the sale might be no sale (a Jaugh)—was 
it surprising that the honourable Gentleman's 
exhortatious sometimes failed of effect, and 
that his victims sometimes expiated with their 
blood the cousequences of his advice? It was 
hot extraorvinary that they should trar 
the limits of the lay _—- distinguishe 
lawyers were found to har \ akeu in 
their views of it, ( 
olemau oppusiie, un 
| ‘odlar ue alsa ' 
in to he. A Riches 
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bination against law, was not a treasvnable 
violation of any law. Within three weeks a 
gentleman, himself a member of the bar, un- 
der the very statute rejected as quite inappli- 
cable, in those very words, was indicted. The 
statute was that for which I received some 
praise from the learned Gentleman last ses- 
sion, because I had introduced an amendment 
of it—the Whiteboy Act. The geutleman had 
the advantage of the honourable Member's 
talents, aod what was th~ advice he got from 
him? To plead guilty to every count of the 
indictment. Would he deny it (laughter, and 
hear, hear! from Mr. O'Connell: I don’t 
deny it, | admit it fully)? That great law 
authority was deceived, and his letter aud 
conduct were utterly at variance. (Mr. O’Con- 
nell denied the statement as to the letter). 
‘Lhe honourable Gentieman denies the letter; 
but | believe I could produce it this very mo- 
meot. (A laugh). The honourable Member 
had next alluded to the selection of juries in 
tithe prosecutions, and to the power which the 
Crown possessed of setting aside jurors. [ 
acknowledge the existence of the power; but 
by whom was itused? Why, by the honourable 
Geotlemau himself, at the prosecution of Sir 
G. Bingham. In Tralee four persous were 
tried, three were found guilty by a jury com- 
pused of nine Protestants aud three Catholics ; 
aud no man was set aside who was not charged 
with actual otfences, fur which those indi- 
The verdict of the 
gailant officer | do not impugn; Ido not say 
that situated as he was, be may not have over- 
stepped the limits of the law. But what was the 
selection of the jurythere ? It was composed 
of eleven Cathoiics (Mr. O'Connell: ** Ten”). 
i was given to understand that the vumber 
was eleven; but be it sv. There was one 
Protestant, and seventeen persons were set 
aside by the much-abused power of the Crown. 
(Laughter aud bear, hear). ‘This couduct 
called “down the reprobation of the judge 
(Judge Moore), as respectable and liberala 
mau as any in Jreland. He declared that it 
was av exhibition he had never before wit- 
nessed, and that it was a gross abuse of the 
privileges of a prosecution. I will now go 
more at levgth into the charges against the 
Whig Goveroment, who bave never dune any- 
thing for Catholics (a laugh), and who have 
worked more evil and less good for Irelaod 
thaw any of their predecessors. (Loud cries of 
“ hear, hear!” frum the opposition benches). 
The honourable Geutieman claims the ex- 
clusive merit of having effected emancipation. 
I will say nothiug of the taste, the 

| feeling, or the gratitude this evinces for those 
who, during su many long years, advocated 
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turn to the charge of not having placed Ca- 


tholics in places of trust and power. What is 
the fact? Where is the system of neglect 
— towards the Catholics? Let the 

ouse look to the total quantity of legal pro- 
motion by the Whigs; let it also look to the 
previous exclusivn of Catholics, and then say 
whether they had not theirfairshare of places 
and offices ?>—Two sergeauts-at-law had been 
appointed ; one was a gentleman of liberal 
principles, and high in professional character 
—the present member fer Monaghan: the 
other sergeant was a Catholic.—Iwo kiag’s 
counsel had been appointed, and both were 
Catholics. One was Mr. Wolfe, and of the 
other | shall say no more than that the dis- 
tinction was deemed due to his legal and pro- 
fessional character. There had heen two 
assistant barristers; one was a Catholic: 
eleven clerks of the Crown, of whom four or 
five were Catholics. There had been one 
mastership in Chancery, and that was given 
toa Catholic, a gentleman whose talents and 
knowledge fully merited it. One cursitor was 
appointed, and he was a Catholic. These 
things | state, to show the systematic dis- 
regard of the hononrable Gentleman for facts 
(Cheers). He complains, moreover, that 
there is but one Catholic sheriff. He knows 
that the sheriffs in Ireland are chosen as 
in England—thkat the Government must 
select one out of a list of three, and 
geverally the highest on the list. If, there- 
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hon. Gentleman had; charged the English 
Government with systematic misconduct to- 
wards frelaud. For this purpose, he had gove 
very far, indeed; he had ascended to the 
times of Elizabeth, and endeavoured to Show, 
that the Saxon Government of those days was 
the same as the present. He had gone back, 
not only needlessly and causelessly, but mis- 
chievously, and had at length alluded to Ame- 
rica, as if she could be a parallel case to that 
of Ireland. Of what, let me ask, did America 
complain? Does he uaderstand the question 
he has alluded to? The Americans complained 
in being taxed without haviog a voice in the 
legislature that imposed the tax—of being thus 
deprived of the distiactive right and privilege 
of Englishmen; and it was in such a case as 
this that they made the last appeal to physical 
power. (Hear, hear). Will the hon. Gentle- 
men say that this is a parallel to the condi- 
tion of Ireland, I grant it might have been 
so before 1782—it might have been so when 
the privy council of England controlled as it 
chose the bills of the Irish Parliament—it 
might have been so when the Crown assumed 
the right of disposing of the surplus revenue, 
without rendering any account to the represen 
tatives uf the people; but1 say that there ex- 
ists uo parallel whatever between both cases, 
when Ireland possesses her fair share in the 
Imperial legislature, and is heard with as 
much favour as Yorkshire or Sco'land. 
(Cheers). The hon. Geutleman says, that 





fore, there be po Catholic sheriffs, Govern- 
ment is not to blame; it can merely make 
a selection. But is it not strange that no 
Catholic can accept office, without being 
stigmatized and cried down as having betray ed 
and sold his country to the Government, and 
this by the very individuals who complain of 
the exclusion of Catholics from power? The 
hon. Gent. says that extraordinary powers are 
unnecessary, because Mr. Barriugtun, the 
crown solicitor for the Munster district, says 
there are no offences perpetrated not punish- 
able by the existing law. There can be few 
better authorities than Mr. Barriugton on 
that subject. But what avails that wheu the 
law cannot be enforced; when it is a mere 
dead letter; when intimidation has reached 
such a height, that witnesses will not give 
evidence, nor juries be found to attend for 
the trial of offences? If they attend and give 
verdicts against the accused, their houses 
are burned, their crops destroyed; and it has 
been at the same time declared, that this is 
the vengeance exacted for having solemnly 
given a conscientious verdict from the jury- 
box. On the other hand, some (there have 
been but a few instances of this condescension) 
have had their crops saved, without the least 
expense to themselves, because they gave a 
popular vote for meu qccused of popular de- 
linqueucies. (Hear, hear). Trial by jury was 
a mockery, where violence and outrage thus 


prevailed ; when there was no hope of getting | 


evidence, even though the real crimivals were 


none but the King, Lords, and Commons of 
Ireland, are competent to bind her. [ admit 
that, but they merged in the King, Lords, and 
Commons, as at present constituted ; aud the 
Irish brauches of the legislatare stood on the 
same footing with the English and Scotch 
members of it. As the hon. Gentleman bas 
not touched on repeal, I will not gointo that 
question now. My object is to refute bis 
charges against the Government; though the 
King’s speech has already refuted the most 
importaut of them; for how could it, in the 
fave of that sperch, be asserted that Mivisters 
really intended nothing ou the subject of the 
irish church? The amount of tithes, in the 
face of the House, the bon. Gentleman had 
asserted—had ventured to assert—was one 
tenth of the total produce. Now every wit 
ness’s evidengg went to show— every per 
son who examined the evidence knew, that, 
so far from being what the honourable 
Gentleman had asserted, it was not eve? 
one-tenth of the rent. Tell me of the 
commutation in Scotland : there it was calcu- 
lated as the fifth part of the rent; but ¥¢ 
brought in a bill which fixed it in Ireland st 
‘the tenth part of the rent; and did more, for 
we propose a means by which the landlo 
can get rid of it altogether, by a fair 9 
equitable commutation. | will not enter int 
the question of alterations made by the bill . 
last year; but this I say, that without avs 
menting the u'timate payment, it substitu 
a fixed sum instead of a growing ove, 
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cultivation, and made it rest finally on the 
sdiord. The fairness of Ministers’ inten- 
ns, and their anxiety to deal in due time 
h so important a question, might have been 
cluded from the motion (of which notice 
been given) upon the state of the Irish 
urch, its revenues, and their distribution. 
ear, hear). Upon the motivn with which 
e hon. Gentleman coscluded I shall touch 
little as he himself did. It: was, | pre- 
me, merely intended as a vebicle for certain 
Sharges, which I have sought to answer; and 
will conclude by declaring that we must 
ake law respected and Government feared, 
fore it is beloved in Ireland; and that Par- 
lament is bound ‘to invest Government with 
hose means of coercion which are absolutely 
cessary. (Hear, hear). 
Mr. O'ConNELL rose w explain a mistake 
r misrepresentation concerning what he had 
id. He did not complain of the postponing 
atholics generally, nor had he imputed the 
mall number of Catholic sheriffs to a fixed 
sign on the part of Government, The real 
barge referrea expressly to the stipeudiary 
agistrates, of whom there were nv less thau 
wenty-six, It was in that quarter he said 
atholics were thrust into the back ground. 
Mr Grattan had never been more asto- 
bished or indiguant thao at the conduct of the 
pecretary for Ireland throughout. The con- 
uct of Ministers was now worse than ever, 
hen they calied upon aseformed Parliament 
) puuish a whole country for the excesses of 
wo counties, “To subject the whole of lrelaud 
o penal law, suspending juries everywhere— 
uch athing was never heard of in England. 
Vheu the Habeas Corpus had been suspended 
here, it was on general reasons and minute 
aquiry, Never, uncer the most tyrannical 
e'gns, had the most tyrannical Ministry ever 
roposed such a thing to the most slavish of 
arllameuts. As tuo the present speech, it was 
peor, meagre speech; unjust, unworthy, 
and artificial. The whole inteution was to 
Stop the question ahout the union ; but this 
could not he done; none of their fiue procla- 
mations had ever dune it, nor would this. 
None of the facts of the case had been stated. 
No mention made of the twenty-two geutle- 
men seut to Irelaud for the purpose of inves 
Ugation, nor of the many other gentlemen 
who had declared that coercion there would 
never attain its end. No meution made of 
the evidence given by Mr. O'Connor of the 
State of abject puverty of the inhabitants, 
dying of starvation, aud naked in the ditches 
—an account to harrow up the soul. No 
mention of the fact, that out of 6,000,000 
of the people, only 1,600,000 could get 
employmeut, aud that of the most wretched 
description, The point is to remedy this 
people's great grievauces; to give. them 
food or the means of getting it. With respect 
> tithes, Government bad sent its officer, 
aloeuet an 5,000 different actions for the 
so many farthings on account of 
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tuted by the King’s attorney for the amount 
of tithes actually paid. If the hou. Member 
had been intelligible last session, much trou- 
ble and bloodshed would have been spared, 
The people had committed excesses, it is true, 
but these excesses they were goaded into. It 
was a monstrous thing, as the hon. Member 
for Hull bad said, that a set of people should 
go to an island aud carry off all the rents, and 
expect the people to be quiet. There had been 
a patience of six hundred years, and a patience 
of twenty-five years siuce the union, and all 
along an ardent desire fur separation. There 
had been a Tory party in Ireland, but it was 
gone. There was a Whig party, but they must 
take care that their party did not go off too, 
It was a dreadful thing to see military going 
from parish to parish for the protection of an 
uufortunate cow. (Laughter and cries of Oh!), 
The army was degraded by such a service, 
(Oh!). He was present at such a place where 
two English officers were sent on this duty, and 
bothexpressed the greatest dissatisfaction atthe 
service, degrading them to pig-sellers. Besides 
they were acting contrary to law, for be could 
prove seizures for tithe in the year 1832. Be- 
sides, no magistrate, hizbh or low, has any 
reht to call out the military, except where 
there is ariot. He remembers reading ao eld 
Irish book of a victorious circyit made by some 
judge round Ireland, there being no opposi- 
tiou. His M.jesty’s Miuisters seemed to wish 
ty revive this circuit. ‘The Marquis of Augle- 
sea had expressed himself dissasisfied with the 
employment of a military force. He himself 
was attached tu the Evglish people, not on 
account of their wealth and tatent, for there 
was as much taleutin Ireland, but on account 
of theiriusti‘utions. He trusted that hereafter 
it would not be adduced, that after 600 years 
of government, there were two great parties 
dominant—Tories, who supported the pitch- 
cap and triangle; and Whigs, who supported 
the bayouet aud bullet. Ireiand, he was well 
convinced, could never be held by such means. 





| ADJOURNED DEBATE, 


Wednesday, 6. Feb. 


Mr. Macautay said, that last night he had 
formed the intention of not taking part in the 
present debate ; but circumstances that bad 
this evening ariten determined him to adopt 
au opposite course, aud to say a few words in 
reply to the attack that had been made upon 
him by bis honourable Friend the Member for 
Lincolo ; at the same time that he felt that he 
should quite as well discharge the duty which 
he owed to himself, and much better consult 
what was due to the House, by postponing the 
defeuce of his owa personal cousistency until 
after he had more directly addressed himself 
to the question which mainly occupied the 
attention of the House. His honourable 
Friend, so ingenious in the construction of an 
argument, and so successful in making a 
point, was sumetimes not always aware of the 


tithes. He had known of proccedings sr effect'of the words which he used. His 'ho- 
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nourable Friend told the House that the Go- 
vernment proposed coerciou, while the ho- 
nourable and learned Member for Dublin 
recommended redress. When called upon to 
choose between both, the honourable Member 
for Lincoln declared that be could not hesi- 
tate; but he was sure that, upon reflection, 
bfs honourable Friend would see that he and 
the honourable and learned Member for Dub- 
lim did not attach the same meaning to the 
words that the one was th first to use, and 
that the other had but too readily adopted. 
The honourable and learned Mewhber fur Dub- 
lin meant repeal of the union—to that his ho- 
nourable Friend was adverse. When they 
were told that the affairs of Ireland ought to 
be investigated, after the fullest inquiry, and 
after the grave-t debate, he could not help 
putting the question, whose fault was it that 
they had no full aod formal debate upon the 
subject? He demanded to know why it was 
that the question had not been fully agitated ? 
Had not his Majesty’s Government given the 
challenge, aud was it not fully in the recol- 
lection of the House, that the honourable and 
learned Member for Dublin had addressed 
them fortwo or three hours—he forgot how 
long, for no one could consider the time long 
while that gentlemaa continued speaking ; 
but had he uot spoken for hours, without 
opening the question of the union in a manuer 
that could be grappled with, or indeed fairly 
encountered at all? This he could not help 
thinking the more remarkable, when he re- 
membered that that honourabe and learned 
Member had already placed fourteen notices 
on the book, and that not one of them related 
to the subject of the legislative union between 
Great Britain and Ireland. He had no diffi- 
culty, then, in saying, that the honourable 
and learned Member had permitted judgment 
to go against him by default. Honourable 
Members at that side of the House (the mi- 
nisterial) had called upon the honourable and 
learned Member to proceed, but he had de- 
clived the invitation—he shrunk—he skulked 
from the opportunity ef giving eff-ct in that 
House to the doctrines which be had promul- 
gated elsewhere with so much vehemence, 
and accompanied with so much of personal 
invective aud abjurgation. It was impossible 
furany mau in that House to deny that the 
honourable aud learned Member bad not only 
nexzlected to take a:ivantage of the opportunity 
offered to him, but instead of making auy ap- 
proach towards jvining issue upou it, he had 
delivered on the preceding night one ef the 
most evasive sneeches that had ever been 
uttered withio the walls of Parliament. From 
the beginning to the end he had most care- 
fully and studiously avoided meeting the 
question of the proposed repeal. He should 
he the last iv the world to deny that that 
speech was pot very able and eloquent, but 


though the most ample opportunity bad been | 


affurded the honourable aud learned Member 
by the occasion which then presented itself, 
to press upon the attention of the House the 





















































question of repeal; yet he had cautiously ab. 
stained from impreving that opportunity, ang 
had not accepted the challenge of those who 
stood strong in their defence of the lesgislative 
union, the repeal of which was supposed by 
the Member for Dublin to be the panacea for 
all the evils with which Ireland was afflicted, 
Now he (Mr. Macaulay) was prepared to 
show; that so far from being likely to promote 
that desirable consummation, it would have 
the effect of altogether defeating ic, and ag. 
gravating every one of the causes of discon. 
tent at present in operation. If they wished 
to separate the crowns of England and Ire. 
land—if they desired to establish a Hibernian 
Republic, their argumeuts might lay some 
claim to be considered rational and consist- 
ent: but then they were told that the hon. | 
and learned Gentleman required a separation | 
of the legislatures of the two countries, and | 
identity of their crowns—that he was fora | 
separation of the legislatures, and against a 

separation of the crowns. Could it be, thata 

miud so acute and informed as his, could be 

unconscious that its conclusions were opposed 

to the first principles of the science of govern- 

ment? When a union of the crowns was 

sp-ken of, he took it for granted that no such 

unioa was meant as that which subsisted be- 

tween Great Britain and Hanover, io which 

the crown appertaiued to the same royal per- 

sonage, but in which the Ministers by whom 

the executive authority was actually exercised 

were perfectly distinct; a union of that sort, 

su far as be knew, had never been advocated ; 

and he evtertained not the slightest doubt, 

that could such a union ever be called into 

existence, the first question asked would be, 

what was the use of continuing it—what pur- 

pose could it serve to either country? Let 

the House only coutemplate for a moment 

what was the nature of the union subsisting = 
between this country and Hapover. Hanover 
was a member of the Germanic Diet, aud 7 
might send its contingency to the aid of a war 
carried on against the allies of England, of 
against England herself; did they contem- 
plate any union of that sort for Ireland with 
this country? If they did, let them say so at 
once—let them declare candidly did they oF 
did they not desire two legislatures and ove 
executive, convected as England acd Hanover 
were, for he professed himself unable to uo 
derstand, aud he felt assured, from the 
nature of the proposition, that vo man 10 his 
senses could imagine that he understood avy 
scheme by which the busiuvess of govern j 
in both countries could be carried on with th a 
legislatures separated aud the crowns & 
(Cheers, and counter cheers). Hey 
perfectly aware as apy one in that) 
that the theory of the British constit 
garded the legislative and executi 
perfectly distinct; but practi 
garded such distinctions and pre 
furmiy upon the assumption that 
real existence— an assum 
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blish. It was beyond all pos ibility of cavil 
dispute, that those two powers, in the prac 
ce of the constitution, were by bo meaus su 
istinct as the legislative and judicial f.r ex- 
ple. If they were, there might be some 
pproach to reason in the doctrine maiotained 
» the other side. They might have a Lord 
bancellor sitting in Dublin, aud another 
London-—a Court of King’s Beuch 
both places ; but be the theory of the con- 
itution what it might, no man acquainted 
ith the working of that constitution could for 
moment imagine a total separation of the 
gislative from the execuiive. For himself, 
was disposed to rest the question upon this 
sue—Had or had not the legislative a most 
owerful influence upon the executive ? Could 
heCrown pursue war, or conclude peace, wi'h 
t the consent, and sanction, and support of 
he legislature ? War, peace, and all the 
nections of the executive, were, in sume de- 
e, dependent upon the legislative; or at 
ast it could not be denied that the legis!ative 
merted a considerable share of power in every 
rt of the duties assigned to the executive. 
rue it was that the King might choose his 
n ministers; but he could scarcely maintain 
hem in office after Parliament had pronounced 
beir condemnation. Doubtless the couduct 
negotiations was intrusted tu the monarch ; 
tit was well known that the King of this 
buntry could not pursue any line of fureigu 
licy for any length of time in opposition 
the views and feelings of the Parliament 
o all this the advocates of the repeal of the 
bion closed their eyes and ears, declaring 
at what they desired was to see the executive 
he and the legislative two. Now the futility 
such au opivion could be at once exposed 
y a most simple, obvious, and familiar illus- 
tion :—Suppose the one legislature voted 
n address in favour of peace, and the other 
clared for war, what would ensue ? Did 
ey suppose that there were to be at all foreign 
ales with which we maintained diplomatic 
lations two ambassadors—one for Envgland 
bd the other for Ireland? And yet it was 
possible to avoid arriving at that conclusion 
a distinction were established between the 
islative, and therefure of necessity, between 
€ executive powers of the two countries. 
id what would be the next step? Nogotia- 
bs might be carried on with foreign states, 
d the legislature of this country express the 
ghest approbation of the manner in which 
y might have been conducted—might de- 
re its confidence in, and offer its thanks to, 


stances dil not prevail; and that where they 
did, the case but strengthened the position for 
which he was contending. Let them but take 
the case of Irelaud herself during the short 
period in which she possessed an independent 
Pa:liament. It was only during eighteen 
years that there did exist iu the British empire 
two independent and co-equal legislatures ; 
,and though the circumstances under whic 

they so existed rendered collision exceedingly 
_difficult—for during the whole of that period, 
‘as was well-known to all who beard him, the 
irish Houses were managed by that parlia- 
mentary corruption which no one could desire 
tu be renewed, aud the Jrish people were over- 
awed by a large military force—yet, for all 
that, so filled was the system with the seeds 
of disunion, that six years did not elapse from 
the declaration of independence till occasion 
for a difference of opinion arose. In the year 
1788, George IIL. was incapacita’ed by illness 
from the exercise of the powers appertaining 
to the kingly office, aud according to the 
constitution the privilege devolved upon 
the Parliamevt of making provision for 
the discharge of ail thse high and 
importaut functions. What occurred? The 
Parliament of Eugland offered the regency to 
the Princeof Wales undercertain restrictions ; 





ithe Parliament of Ireland offered tim the 


saine powers without any restrictions what- 
ever. Surely if they possessed the right and 
the nower to make such olftr respec.iog the 
conditious upon which the royal functions 
were to be exercised, they possessed as fully 
and could as freely exercise the privilege of 
selecting the individual to whom the appoint- 
ment might be cffered, and with quite as 
claim of right constitute the Duke of York 
Regent, as extend the powers of the office 
when vested in the Prince of Wales. They 
unquestionably might have chosen their own 
regent, and might have invested him with 
such powers as they thought proper ; ard had 
George II]. continued for the remainder of his 
life incapable of the duties of monarch, Eug- 
land and Ireland would have been for two- 
and-thirty years with a divided executive; 
and this would have been the unavoidable 
consequence, which was so loudly deprecated 
in thevery same breath which sent forth a 
worm recommendation to call into life and 


activity the causes from which that conse- 
quence flowed, (Cheers). Were he to pursue 
the rgua id urther, * could - the 
attention | House with m ore 
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that character develope itself. It might be 
supposed, for example, that Burgundy and 
Britany were a case io point; but there it 
could not fail at once to strike the most cursory 
observer, that there was no check upon the 
executive. Let them take another example : 
Bohemia and the Tyrol, united, so far as the 
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in nothing but disappointment and dissension 
The principles of that union were laid dow, 
, and established by that convention at which 


| Washiogton himself presided ; and yet, afte; | 


the comparatively short period of forty-three 
/years, they were now dissolving; aud were 


| Spreading, in the act of that dissolution, all | 


executive was concerved, under the House of the evils that. of necessity flow from divisiog 


Austria; but their legislatures, like those of 
Britany and Burgundy, existed ouly iv 
name,—the whole power was vested in the 
sovereign. The idea of united executives and 
distinct legislatures was condemned by all 
reason, and falsified by all experience. (Loud 
cheers). He felt that in discussing a question 
of that nature, be had great difficulties to 
contend with, for no distinct plan had been 
disclosed to Parliament, nothing specific was 
proposed ; amongst the many crude notious, 
however, which had been put forth upon 
the subject, there was one published in 
the newspapers—he alluded to the project 
of a federal union, with distinct local 
Houses of Assembly, and one Supreme Legis- 
lature meeting in London. But there just the 
same difficulties would present themselves ; 
for, under such circumstances, to define the 
power of each distinct branch of the legisla- 
ture would be wholly impossible. A difference 
of opinion between the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment would be, under any circumstances, bad 


enough, and present abundance of difficulties. 


Buteven for those extreme cases, the consti- 


tution |.ad provided a remedy, since the King 


could dissolve the House of Commons, if such 
seemed the most expedient course ; or create 
new peers, should his Majesty be so advised. 
Queen Anne, ia 1704, and again in 1711-12, 
reconciled differences between the two Houses, 
hy the interposition of the royal prerogative. 
In the case of Lord Aylesbury, she dissolved 
the House of Commons; andin that of the 
Treaty of Utrecht, she created new: peers. 
These, however, as the House well knew, 
were powers that ought to be reserved for ex- 
treme cases; but still they were inherent in 
the monarch, and afforded the 
saving the constitutiou from wreck, and the 


pation from an appeal to physical force. But 


in the case of such a union as that which 


seemed to enter into the minds of the advo- 
cates of the repeal of the existing legislative 
union, what provision had been made for the 
effect of those collisions that of necessity must 


arise before many years could pass away ? 


O} the insufficieucy of aay such federal union 
as that which had been mentioned, he need 
not pass from the present times to find a power- 
In that great federal 


ful exemplification. 
union, the constitution of which was notabove 
forty-three or forty-four years old—a consti- 
tution which was formed by men who, though 
opposed to the rule of the mother country, 
were now never mcotioned here otherwise 
than with reverence—they had at the present 
moment a striking and practical confirmation 
of the truth, that unions of the nature to be 
established by the proposed repeal could end 


meaus of 


jand its immediate concomitant—weaknes;, 
Impossible, then, as it would be to define the 
powers of the local legislature, as compared 
| with the imperial—unprovided as the authors 
of such a plan were with the means of ob- 
viating the mischiefs which must ensue from 
collision, otherwise than byan appeal to pby- 
sical fource—he hesitated not to say, thata 
| total aud immediate separation of the two 


scheme. The hon. and learned Member for 
Dublin had often said, that he should regret 


aS a grievous calamity ; but he believed it 
would not be disputed for a moment by any 
intelligent or impartial man, that the imme 


hop. and learned Gentleman had 
would be speedily to bring about and 
irreversibly to establish that separation 
which he professed to be most auxiou 
to avoid. If the separation of the two 
countries could pot be prevented, let that 
be at once candidly and manfully acknow- 
ledged, and let the people of both coum 
tries prepare, as they best might, for the 
separation thus said to be inevitable. But» 
long as he had a voice in the councils of this 
country, no consideration should induce bia 
to consent to laying the foundation, accordivg 
as the Member for Dublin would recommen4, 
for au eventual separation under circull- 
stances which could vot fail to be deeply “is 
astrous. To that member he should theo 
make his appeal—to him who now boasted 
that he stood between the Government of ths 
country and a civil war—and he would tel 
him that he grievously mistook the pres¢t! 
position of affairs in Ireland, if he imag!” 

that it was anything less thao civil war; 
to the mind of every reflecting man, it p'* 
sented an aspect infivitely more painful a 
dangerous than many of those conditions ® 


He trusted that no one would suppose, Whe 
he took this view of the subject, that he "* 


into all the relations of social Jife ia Ivelav’- 
to the crying grievance long unredressed, 

which the people of that couatry had sgt 
tv complain. When be heard the hon. 42 


countries would be far preferable to any such | 


the complete separation of the two countries, | 


diate effect of the arrapgement which that | 
in view | 


society which were termed states of civil Wa | 


: red 
insensible to the great evils which enter” 





learned Member going through the list 
those evils, but furnishieg for them.n0 § 
remedy except the repeal of the. uniol 


could not but ask himself this question” 


whether those evils had an earlier date 
the year 1800? 
that in the mind of the hon. and leat 


tion between coincidence and 


He could not but Lee 
Member for Dublin there existed no distioe 
causation—# 
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was prone to argue pro hoc, ergo propter hoc. 
But in another point of view, the honourable 
d learned Gentleman seemed tu reverse the 
gument, aud instead of saying that Tenter- 
jen steeple was ‘the cause of Godwin Sands, 
ook it into his head to suppose that Godwin 
Sands were the cause of Tenterden steeple. 
n effect, he seemed to contend that, as there 
ere cectain local grievances, there should 
nerefore be a local legislature. Before the 
vision of the Welsh judicature in*that 
ouse, they had heard loud and bitter com- 
plaints of the mischief which in that part of 
he empire flowed from the imperfect manner 
n which justice was admiaistered. But was 
here any human being irrational enough to 
tontend that such a state of things warranted 
legislative separation? He had himself, 
imes out out of number, complained of the 
cal grievances affecting the Duchy of Corn- 
all; but would any man gravely assert,on that 
should be the 
tof an independent legislative body? The 
own which he represented complained, with 
reat justice perhaps—with great earnestness, 
ertainly—of the inconvenience it suffered 
rom the peculiar cunstitution of its corporate 
y; but it never entered into the minds of 
e good people of Leeds to seek for a remedy 
cording to the prescription of the hon, and 
earned Member for Dublin. (Cheers). He 
ould beg of the House to recall to miod, if 
t had ever made itself acquainted with the 
rguments which the bon. aud learned Mem- 
ber used elsewhere, or which, if not used by 
him, were certainly urged by ather advocates 
pf repeal: and they would perceive that not 
bne of them was inapplicable to a legislative 
paration between the north. aud the south of 
tland. Between those two parts of that 
sland there wereall those differences of re- 
giou, of race, of habits, of civilization, and 
every distinction on which stress hed been 
aid, either by him or his supporters. The 
onourable and learned Gentleman had main- 
ained that however the present executive and 
gislative Government of England might be 
sliked by the Protestants of Ireland, they 
etested the Catholics still more; and 
mat in any case where the conviction of a Ca- 
holic was desired, they only needed to fill the 
ury-box with Protestants. Would not that 
ircumstance of itself be sufficient to warrant 
ne Consistent, but at the same time most ab- 
rd conclusion, that there should. be for Ire- 
nd herself one House of Assembly sitting in 
ry, to give effect to the sentiments of Pro- 
stants ; and another establishment in Cork, 
ive effect to Catholic feeling, and 
aintain Catholic interests? (Cheers). These 
lef remarks, he believed, constituted the 
st vindication he could offer for his own 
rsonal consistency, and the best defence 
the could lay before the House of those: 
ages which been read from 
bis made during the discussion of the Re-| 





m Bill, He di that the House, 
sidering the pa ea amr 
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an individual as he was, would construe them 
according to the occasion ; and that, in using 
general arguments, their appositeness would 
be fairly tried. His honourable Friend, the 
member for Lincoln, was too good a scholar 
not to know that general and abstract argu- 
ments might be applied with equal skill by 
the same individual to one side of a ques- 
tion, and that equally forcible arguments 
might be used by that identical person on the 
other side. He had no doubt that the acade- 
mic experience of his hon. Friend could fur- 
nish bim with many anecdotes of these penned 
on both sides, of almost any question usually 
offered for such discussions. He would also 
be ready to acknowledge that the force 
aud value of arguments depended alto- 
gether upon their appositeness. The same 
speech might certainly be made for Thistle- 
wood and the Cato-street conspirators on the 
one hand, and for Russell and Sydney on the 
other; but then, could indifferent persons 
overlook the difference between the two cases ? 
His hon. Friend must believe as he did, that 
the whole of the agitation which had been ex- 
cited respecting the union was a mere delu- 
sion—the measure fortunately was ‘impossi- 
ble, since any approximation tu success in 
such a case could be nothing less. than ruin 
to both countries, and to no part of theem- 
ire more completely destructive than to Ire- 
and herself, It was beyond all possibility of 
dispute, that nine-tenths of the evils of which 
Ireland had to complain arose out of misgo- 
vernment; but were they therefore tu submit 
to outrages against all law, aud offences 
against the first principles of justice? Agri- 
cultural property had been in many places de- 
stroyed in Eogland, and much of that had 
arisen from a loug-continued course of mis- 
government ; but was thedignity of the law 
not therfure to be vindicated, and were the 
offenders to go unpunished? If the revenue 
laws were faulty, as in many cases they were, 
were smugglers te go unpunished, and remain 
at perfect liberty to shoot revenue officers 
when and where theythought proper? He 
acknowledged, that from the possible rejection 
of the Reform Bill be had anticipated outrage 
and violence ; but were the men who burned 
Bristol therefore to go unpunished? Out of 
the hou. Member’s own mouth would be judge 
him. Hetold them that things bad come to 
such a pass, that nothiog less than decisive 
measures would do; but at the same time he 
told his Majesty’s Government, that if matters 
arrived at a certain poifit, he should, however 
reluctantly, joio their ranks and affurd them 
the support which the occasion might require 
—then between bim and his bon. Friend it 
was a mere quesiion of time, since upon prin- 
ciple they fullyagreed ; he being prepared ina 
certain imaginable case to do ali that the most 
zealous supporter of the existing union could 
desire. His hon. Friend demanded redress for 
the of Ireland. Could he on such a 
declare that he should hold office 
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under no Government which had not pledged 
itself to a redress of grievances; but they 
had now not ouly to redress grievances, but 
to deal with something worse than civil war— 
they had to deal with a people, where in one 
county, in the course of the year, no fewer 
than sixty murders and attempts at murder 
were committed, and 609 burglaries. Why 
that was equal to the sack of three or four, 
towns. He had no difficulty in declaring that | 
he should infinitely rather be in the midst of | 
what was called civil war—he should much | 
prefer to have been in the line of march of the | 
Pretender’s army, in the year 1745, when the | 
Chevalier St. George marched through Car- | 
lisle or the other towns he entered, than reside | 
in Ireland under such circumstances. It) 
was idle to deny that the present condition of | 
Ireland was something worse than civil war. 





But they were threatened with the universal | 


demand of the people of Ireland for repeal. | 
Was that cry more formidable than others 
which they had cheerfully encountered ? The 
meu who had faced the cry of ** No Popery !” 
had nothing to apprehend from any clamour 
that might be raised in the present times ; 
they were aot likely to shrink from the shout 
of ** Repeal.”” The time he felt assured would 
come when Ireland would do justice to her 
sincere and honest friends; to the men who 
for her sake quitted office in the year 1207, 
and remained shut out from her for twenty 
years, that she might receive a full measure 
of justice. Those were men not likely to 
quit under a temporary show of unpopularity, 
who had encountered its reality for so many 
years; who had endured the frowns of the 
Court, and the hisses of the multitude; who 
had toregone power, honour, and emolument, 
without even enjoying the compensation of 
popularity: those were not the men to be 
scared from the strict line of duty by any- 
thing which a temporary and evanescent dis- 
content might occasion. (Loud and continued 
cheering). Amongst them were those who 
might have obtained not only seats in the 
House, but ia the Cabinet, were they only 
willing to utter one word against the Catholic 
claims, and who, rather than utter that little 
word, encountered the fiercest abuse, and sub- 
mitted to the most unsparing censure; and 
who, ere they would depart from the prin- 
ciples upon which they took their stand, re- 
tired iuto private life, and relinquished all the 
views of an honourable ambition, that they 
might not betray the cause in which the hon. 
and learned Member for Dublin had so deep an 
interest. To promote that interest the indivi- 
duals who now formed the administration of 
Lord Grey, incurred the disapprobation and the 
hostility which excluded them from office for 
a quarter of a century, and that for the pur- 
pose of placing the bon. and learned Member 
for Dublia where he then was. He (Mr. 
Macaulay), according to his station and abi- 
lities, might be reckoved one of the number 
who struggled against the adverse feelings of 
the great aud the buzzas of the multitude, in 
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order that the Member for Dublin should not 
be less than a British subject, and he was 
prepared to encouoter equal reproach, ublo. 
quy, aud deprivation, in order to prevent his 
ever becoming more. (Loud and loog-con. 
tinued cheering). He had now the happiness 
and the honour, under a new regime, to 


en 
. 


he believed he spoke their sentiments on 
that occasiou—sentiments which, he had the 
best reason for knowing, were vot inconsistent 
with kis holdiag office uuder the preseut ad- 
ministration ; and he rejoiced to live in au | 7 
age and country where the duties of arepre- |” 
sentative of the people were not inconsistent | 
with those of a servant of the crown. Ip the 
discharge then, of bis duties in both capaci- 
ties, he felt perfect satisfaction in giving bis 
assent to that part of the address which 
pledged the House, with the blessing of God, 
to use every effort for the continuance of that 
uvion which now happily subsisted between 
this country and Ireland, for supporting the 
rights of property, maintaiuing order, and | 
preserving the fabric of society. (Euthusiastic | 
cheering). 

Mr O’Connett wished to say a few words 
in explanation, to which he would strictly 
confine himself. The hon. Member who 
spoke last had entirely mistaken his argu- 
meut. He (Mr. Macaulay) had said, that he 
(Mr. O'Connell), after having detailed exist- 
ing grievances io Ireland, attributed them to 
the legislative union; and that be bad argued 
against that union by reason of those griev- 
ances. This was a total misapprehension; 
for he (Mr. O’Connell) had addressed the 
eutire of his speech to that part of the address 
from the throue which related to the great in- 
crease of disturbances in Ireland, His argu- 
ment was, that property was rendered 1se- 
cure, aud insubordination and violence pro- 
duced, by the grievances he enumerated ; and 
so little had he said of the union, that he had 
been actually taunted with having left it out 
of the question. ; 

Mr. Sueir said there was a practical antl- 
thesis, amounting to covtradiction, in the 
course pursued by the Member for Leeds (Mr 7 
Macaulay) ; for while he enters into a most — 
elaborate discussion on the union, which be | 
assumes is unpremeditated, he supports 42 © 
address which recommends the extinction of 
all argument, puts an end to debate, strikes 
Ireland dumb, and claps a padlock on her lips, 
though it never can stop the throbbings of her 
big aud indignant heart. (Hear, hear, hear). 
What a strange proceeding on the part of | 
Member for Leeds—to discuss the questio® 
himself, and to deny eight millions the rig 
to entertain it—to recommend the sus 
of the Habeas Corpus Act, in order to commit 
all argument in Ireland to 
while he himself wantons and luxuriates 


in 0 
wide a field of discursive expatiation. or 
re 
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hear, hear). Perhaps he conceives 
has advanced arguments so irresistible—th 


his dialectics are so 
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uch a power of reasoning, amounting to 
nonstration, in his speech, that he has put 
end to all doubt, extinguished scepticism as 
ctually as the address suppresses liberty. 
ed the door on all dispute, and established 
sviction ou the basis of immutable and 
ply-founded truth. One could, however, 
e desired that, having taken the subject iu 
nd, he had touched on some topics which 
ear to us not irrelevaut—that he had 
erted to the fiscal and moral evils of 
enteeism, had explained the causes 
the misery and destitution of  Ire- 
d, had exhibited the advantages of 
proviocial dependence, and shown 
the benefits of having the English members 
rwhelm on Irish questions the majority of 
h members in this House: but instead of 
vg so, he delights us with an enchanting 
ision, derived from the Siamese Twins. 
eers and Jaughter). But while the hovour- 
e Gentleman tbus gave way to the spirit of 
ciful illustration, he was uvcouscivusly 
uding us with an image of our calamisous 
ndition, Weare indeed lnked in an un- 
uvate brotherhood; tied together with no 
ature through which the vital principle of 
ernational feeling can circulate (lear, hear, 
r,)—bound with a reciprocity of inconve- 
bee, aud irritated by the common ivcon- 
lences resulting from our juuction.(Cheers). 
w, then, could the honourable Member for 
ds indulge in this metaphorical mal-apro- 
? At first he (Mr. Sheil) could not account 
it, but on application, he recollected that 
honourable Member had answered the 
ech of the distinguished author of * The 
mese Twins.”” His habits as a critic inter- 
d with his political purpose, and the image 
Seuted by the work of Mr, Bulwer was sv 
ch pressed upou his memory, that be rushed 
a simile that refutes his argument, and 
lishes us with the best picture of our 
lancholy condition. (Cheers). The honour- 
Geutleman had referred to the favours 
ferred on {reland by the Whigs. (Hear 
tr). He (Mr. Sheil) was most prompt to 
guise them, and, above all, to offer his 
mage to the vast services conferred by Lord 
y, who had always proved himself the 
oted friend of Ireland. 
tr. O'ConNELL.—No, no ! 
r. SHeit. Atall events, he was so at the 
ussion of the union. (Hear, hear). Charles 
y (and between Lord Grey and Charles 
y there was little difference) opposed the 
on. He predicted the evils that would re- 
from it, and almost drew a picture uf the 
bes which are now passing before our 
$. So far, therefore, from dissenting from 
pavegyric on Lord Grey, every Irishman 
ld coucur in enco bim with en- 


» that the Membe 
o; had be been b 

urse, would have urged, 
» all the a "gt me ' « 


ium. What a pity i is, for hens Grey’s 


never have given utterance to language so 
entirely at variance with the opinion of the 
Member for Leeds. The followiog is an ex- 
tract from his speech, which does not apply 
exclusively to the past, but is prospective, and 
supplies an argument for repeal. Lord Grey 
said, on the 7. of February, 1799 (it is re- 
ported in page 338 of the 34th volume of 
Hansard)—‘* What I most heartily wish for 
is,a union between the two countries, By 
union I mean something more than a mere 
word—a union not of parliaments, but of 
hearts, affections, and interests—a union of 
vigour, of ardvur and zeal for the general 
welfare of the British Empire, It is this spe- 
cies of union, and this only, that can tend to 
increase the real strength of the empire, and 
give it security against any danger. But if 
any measure, with the name only of union be 
proposed, and the tendency of which would be 
only to disunite us, to create disaffection, dis- 
trust, and jealousy, it can oply tend to weaken 
the whole of the British Empire. Of this na- 
| ture do I take the present measure to be. Dis- 
‘content, distrust, jealousy, and suspicion, are 
| the visible fruits of it already. If you persist in 
it, resentment will follow, and although vou 
should be able, which I doubt, to obtain a 
seeming consent of the Parliament of Ireland 
to the measure, yet the people of that couotry 
would wait for an opportunity, of recovering 
their rights, which they will say were taken 
from them by force.” (Loud cheers from the 
Irish members). Is not this prophetic? Is 
*a mao anticipating 








vot this the language ov 
repeal, and almost supporting it? Howcau 
this language be reconciled to the speech of 
the Gentleman who spoke from the Treasury 
bench ; and, what is far more important, to 
the Speech which Lord Grey has been sup- 
pused to dictate to his Majesty? And what 
does that Speech recommend? An entire 
suppression of all reasoning on the subject. 
It enjoins silence. Itsays, not only shall you 
vot have repeal, but you shall not dare to de- 
mand it. The Habeas Corpus Act is to be 
suspended—the principles of British liberty 
are tobe trampled under foot—the prerogative 
is to be strengthened—the sceptre is to be Jaden 
with iron—what was carried by corruption is 
to be secured by oppression ;—nay, more the 
boast of Britons—the pride of the sustain- 
ment—the orpnament acd the prop of the 
constitution, of all that we hold valuable and 
dear—the trial by jury is to be at an end. 
(Loud cheers). Good God! Is it Lord Grey, 
just fresh from the triumph of reform, who 
recommends this? Ob, no !—there is, there 
must be some superior spirit of domination in 
the Cabinet, who exercises a fatal ascendency, 
and is the evil ius of Ireland. (Hear, 
ar.) But he (Mr. Sheil) had not done with 
of Lord Grey. It 
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are now so much felc there would have taken 
place, evils of which Government is the 
parevt, and which are now made the reason 
for taking away all semblance of liberty from 
the Irish people.” (Loud cheers from the 
Irish members). Let us see how far this 
position auswers to our present calamities and 
eur crimes. How is the Government consti- 
tuted ? There is not one Irishman in the 
Cabinet of Ireland. The Lord Lieutenant, 
the Under-Secretary, the Private Secretary, 
the Commander of the Forces, the Adjutant- 
General, and, above all, the Cabinet Minister 
who plays so inferior a part to Lord Anglesea, 
are English. In this House there is nut a 
single native of Ireland, who represents an 
Irish county or borough, who has any concern 
with the affairs of his country. You have not 
one single link between the Irish represent- 
atives of Ireland and yourselves. The late 
Member for Limerick represents Cambridge ; 
the noble Lord, the late Member for Kil- 
keuny, represents Northampton. It may be 
said that the Member for Dungarvon (Mr. 
Lamb) is in office. Ireland has nut the ho- 
nour of his birth. By tne way, the hou. Gent. 
on the hustings, remanded by the patriotic 
fishermen who returned him, declared that 
though he would not make the repeal pledge, 
his mind was open to conviction, and he would 
give the subjectevery consideration. It is to be 
presumed that the King’s speech has con- 
vinced him, and he will now consider bis en- 
gagement fulfilled ; and after mature official 
meditation, he will wote for the extinction of 
all future debate, having arrived at a con- 
clusion from which all the logicians at Dua- 
garvon can never move him. But, to revert 
to more important matter, and putting all 
questions of office aside, and waivivg all cir- 
cumstances which remind us of our provincial 
dependence, who is the Secretary of Ireland ? 
A man who was examined befure a committee 
of this House, and declared that be knew 
nothing of Ireland. (Hear, hear). He is to be 
charged with iguorance, and ignorance is 
almost an offence. He is blind, and is to lead, 
or rather drag, Ireland on the edge of the guif. 
What sort of defence of himself did he yester- 
day make? Did he tell us why out of 26 
Stipendiary magistrates named by this Go- 
vernment, not one Catholic was appointed? 
(Hear, hear). Did he tell us why the Govern- 
ment gave uo hint to the Irish judges (not a 
la Saurin to Lord Norbury), but a useful 
inueudo, not to outrage the Irish Catholics by 
frustrating Catholic emancipation? But he 
says he cannot influence the judges, What! 
when two chief judges are of his own nomina- 
tion. (Cheers). But wherefore did he pack 
the juries at the late Clonmel Assizes? Has 
be answered that? How stand the facts? A 
jury billis promised. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer pledges himself to it. He cannot 
carry it; and then, in opposition to the 
ciples of that bill, in violation of a solemn 

ledge, the juries who try the tithe com- 

mators are picked and chosen in the worst 
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spirit of sectarian exclusion; the feelings of ; 
the Roman Catholics are outraged, the mog 
fatal habits of ascendency are revived, and og | 
tribuvals are degraded into a factious and e. 
asperating instrumentality, to carry a verdiq | 
at any cost of principle, at any hazard of resyit 
(Cheers). He (Mr. Sheil) would defy contr, | 
diction on this head. He asserted that th | 
Crown bad set aside 36 Catholics, and jp, 
panoelled three juries, with 12 Protestany r 
in one, and 11 Protestants in each of the othe | * 
two (loud cries of hear); aud who did this? 
The Crown. The law-officers confessed i, 07 
They claimed all the merit as their own. |; )7 
this supportable? Is this to be endured? |; | 
this consistent with the principles professed 
by Lord Brougham, when he presented a pe 
tition of the Irish Catholics, detailiog enormi. 
ties of this surt, and when he denounced thes 7 
detestable practices? And can you wonder |” 
that Ireland is in this frightful condition! 
Aud will you repress the consequences of your | 
fatal misrule with your offensive, insulting, 
and tyrannical legislation? But you hare)” 
measures of relief. What relief? (Loud cheers) 
Of what kind? The church is the questios 
Has the Irish Secretary given way? Has he) 
renounced his principles? How do he and the | 
noble Lord (the paymaster of the forces) se te 
tle these matters between them? ‘The one 
exclaims, ‘‘ I will never allow church properly 
to be touched!” The other virtually vote! ~ 
for its confiscation in 1824. Well, how do” 
these Siamese youths now comport themselves 
together ? Look at them, it is in truth a ples 
sant picture (loud laughter)—there they stand 
on their four legs, as the Member for Leet 
hasit (rare quadrupeds in the zoology of office; 
bound together not by the vile ligature ds 
office, but fastened in their amiable fraternal! 
by noble love of that country to whose benefit | 
they so much contribute by their affection 
coalition. But how will they settle the gret 
point of former difference? The Member fet 
the Tower Hamlets jindulged in a patural cu 
riosity on this subject. He asked, “ Whea 
we see the penalties, tell us, for Gud’s sakt 
what is to be the relief—what will you & 
for Ireland?” ** Wait,”’ is the answer: ® 
will Englishmen tarry for the redress of on 
ances which they confess, and precipitate ° 
infliction of punishment for the madness ¥ 
they have themselves excited? He had 
—yet, one word more: the speech de 
civil war,at its onset, in Portugal. Englishm 
do not confine your sympathies to your 
Weare your countrymen; our is as pe 
cious as any which can be shed upon & 
shore! save, save us in the name of j 
of humanity, and of the obligations which 
once conferred upon us, by wise and 
redress of our insu grievances, 
a war which will be worse than eivil, 
which the boarded 
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net 7. February. SANDERS, E., Worcester, builder. 

°° . TARRANT?T, 8., Regent-st., wine-merchant. 

| @Mr. Hume spoke at considerable|jincwoot, ¥., and T. Thorp, Cheadle, 

“~ i, rth, Mr, Conserr for an hour and aj Cheshire, calico-printers. 

tre. rter, and then followed Sir Ronert 

~ | sL in a speech of two hours’ length. 

~ Pi re is not time for more than this " ‘Turspay, Fes. 5, 1633. 

ther fe ° P 

is) rht a ere The INSOLVENT. 

ik Fess agen adjotirned, as many Mor! RICHMOND, C., Jobn-street, Adelphi, coal- 

ad tlemen showed ‘a desire to speak] merchant. 

se “ampon this question. An attempt was 

Leg de to come to a division; but no BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 

hese vision took place, except on the mo- LEE, W., oy at wes Strand, commis- 

7 sion-agent, 

~ n whether there should be the ad-| power R.J.W., Havant, Havts, fellmonger. 

ow | ag@arnment, which being carried in the! SHAW, J., Great St. Helen’s, general dealer, 

- . irmative, Mr. O’ConneLL was pre- : 

es) gmered to move again, and then the or on mer 

00, P ‘ . ALDERSON, R., Crawford-st. arybonne 

— use consented to adjourn. een dinner. , 4 

the 5 CHANNING, J., North Petherton, Somerset- 

shire, victualler. 

one | CLAYTON,W.,Cheapside, carpet-warehouse- 

erty | man. wanna 

ted CONSTANTINE, S., Sheffield, cutler. 

& TO MY READERS. EARLL, W., Birmingham, victualler. 

\ves I was mistaken about the mode of| FREEMAN, J. jun., Drayton, Somersetshire, 

lea- ine oes tinman. 

an nding up peritions. Jf left 1 orene at FURNESS, M., Great Longstone, Derbyshire, it 

= th ends, a parcel containing a petition,| Gheese-factor. i} 

mT d directed to any member of Parlia-}| LANCE, W., Lewisham, victualler. | a 

of ent, at the House of Commons, it will| PARNELL, T., Manchester, Jaceman. ee 

. | me free of postage to such member. WOOD,J.,Austonley, Yorkshire, cloth-manuf, Tt H 

en ia : . 

- ta. SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, Ha 

fo FERGUSON, D., and A. Fairlie, Milncroit, a) 

cus Glasgow, calico-printers. HN t 

bea From the LONDON GAZETTE, KIRKWOOD, J. & J. jun., Glasgow, builders. MS 

ke, 

do Fripay, Fes. 1, 1833. 
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INSOLVENT. 
AVAGE, E., Stratford, Essex, cheesemonger. 
LONDON MARKETS. 


BANKRDETS. Mark-Lane, Cornn-Excuanoe, Feb. 4.— 
\RON, J., Frome Selwood, Somersetshire, |The supplies. up to this morning’s market 
innholder. from Kent, were again large, but from Essex 
ARELESS,W.,Charlton, Kent,cheesemonger. | and Suffulk moderate. These fresh arrivals, 
ULTHARD, R. and T., Crown-street, | however, added to the parcels left over from 
Finsbury, woollen-drapers. | Friday, exhibited atolerably. fall show on the 
ETCHER, S., Hackney-wick, blanket-|stands. The weather bas affected the cundi- 
manufacturer, | Hal a of the wheats, and the sam enerally 
[END,G.,Great Charlotte-street, Lambeth, | were not so even in quality as y. The 
victualler. / ‘| market was thinly attended, and the trade 
SKIS". tame Selma Soman [Saclay aan ise 
‘ire, m Avatiime a. sn. 4 Nee there. méientwe 
EWIS, H. Lok Ie 2 kt) semen sare were ones 
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this decline only a limited clearance was ef- 
fected. Old wheats were extremely dull, aud 
nominally unaltered in value. In bonded 
nothing dving. 

The arrivals of barley being large, the trade 
was still further depressed. Bright malting 
qualities maintaived their former currencies, 
but all other descriptions were Is. cheaper. 

The extensive importation of vats, particu- 
Jarly Irish, sioce Friday, has rendered the 
trade excessively heavy, aud no progress could 
be made towarus a clearance, unless by sub- 
miiting to a decline of 6d. per qr. on Friday’s, 
or ls. on Monday’s rates. 

In malt little or no business transpiriog. 

Old beans were without alteration, but 1 ew 
ticks were purchased at 30s., making a re- 
duction of 1s. per qr. on the terms of this day 
week, and the trade very languid. 

Good boiling peas supported their quota- 
tions ; hog and grey dull, and rather lower. 

In flour uo alteration. 








Wheat eeeeeeeePeeeeee eee 
TYG ccccccicce cocccccccece 
Barley ee eeetP eeeeeeeeeses 
fine... sees. 
Peas, White eeeeeeeeeseee 
——— Builers .......60.+- 385. to 40s, 
woe Grey cccccecccecece J4S. to 35S, 
Beans, Small .........s000- —S- to —8, 
BUER 00 cepececcccce: Mtn UD ante 
Oats, Scotch Potato ....... 235. to 25s, 
__ Feed ee eeee Ceeteees of lds. to 18s. 
Flour, per sack .......e0+.. 485. to 50s, 


56s. to 60s, 
32s. te 35s, 
22s. to 23s. 
30s. to 33s, 
32s. to 34s, 








PROVISIONS. 


Bacon, Middles, new, —s. to —s. per cwt. 

Sides, new...—s. to —s. 

Pork, ludia, new. ... 126s. Od. to —s. 

Mess, uew ...75s. 0d. to —s. per barl. 

Butter, Belfast ....84s. to —s. per cwt. 

Carlow .....#0s. to 88s. 

Cork ,, ....80s. to 82s, 

Limerick ..—s. to —s, 
Waterford..76s. to 80s. 

Dublin ....74s. to 76s. 

Cheese, Cheshire....50s. to 70s. 

Gloucester, Double, . 50s. to 62s. 

Gloucester, Single. .. 46s. to 50s, 
tdam .......48s. to 50s, 

——— Gouda ...... 485. to 50s, 

Hams, !rish,..,....50s. to 60s, 


























SMITHFIELD.—Feb. 4. 
This day's supply of each kind of stock was 


limited ; but the trade was, owing to advanced 
prices being generally and stiffly demanded, 
throughout very dull ; with beef at an advance, 
and veal at a depression, of full 2d. per stone; 
with mutton and pork at fully Friday’s quo- 


gations, 












































SEMENT. 


3a 


The beasts, which were, in common wii, | 
other parts of the supply, of fair average qua, | 
lity, consisted of about equal numbers of short, 
horns, Devons, Herefords, Welch runts, an 7 
Scots, or Norfolk home-breds, for the moy / 
part oxen and steers, chiefly from Lincolp. 
shire, Leicestershire, Northamptonshire, apj 
Norfolk; with a few from Essex, Suffolk, an 
Cambridgeshire, and our western and midland 
districts; with about 50 Sussex beasts, 
200 Town’s-end cows, a few Staffords, &c,, 
from sundry quarters, 

Full three-fifths of the sheep were new Lé- 
cesters, of the South Down and white-faced 
crosses, in the proportion of about two of the 
former tu five of the latter; about one-fifth 
South Downs; aod the remaining fifth about 
equal numbers of Kents, Kentish balf-breds, 
and old Leicesters; with a few old Livcolns, 
horoed and polled Norfolks, burned and pulled 
Scotch and Welch sheep, horned Dorsets, dc. 
Beasts, 2,242; sheep, 14,630; calves, 9; 7 
pigs, 136. 


a4 ad 


~ 





MARK-LANE.—Friday, Feb. 8. 


The arrivals are large. The prices are lower, 
notwithstanding, there is very little business 
doing. 





THE FUNDS. 
) Fri. ; Sat. |Mon. |Tues.| Wed, | Thar, 
} 88 


83§| 683] 873| 873, 88 
OBBETT’S MAGAZINE, a Monthly | 
Review of Politics, History, Science, 
Literature, Arts, &c.&c. published I. Fevruary. 
The Contents of the Number ‘or this Mouth 
are as fullow :—1. Will it be Suffered w 
Work ?—2. Portraits of the Senate.—3:! 
Huitaine, with Translation. —4, The ‘‘Swivist 
Multitude.”"—5. The Masque of Auarchy, * 
Poem.—6. Review : Journal of a Natural- 
ist."—7. Population anid Employment.—?: 
Patriotism ; or, our Love for and Duty to uf 
Country.—9. Lectures on Music, with Con- 
certed Ilustrations.—10. The Leading New* 
per Press.—Il. The Flight of Israel; § 
ragment.—12, On the Preseut State of P 
Country, with regard to the Debt and 
Taxes.—13. Banim’s Navels.—14. The Du r 
War.—15. Scenes in the Sister Island.—! 
The Irish Monthly Magazine.—1/. Going © 
Sea.~18 Ireland. —19. Mr. O'Connell's Levee 
—20. Sonnet.—21. ‘ Aneoel by Ballot.” 
Universal Suffrage, and Vote : a 


3 per Cent, 
Cons. Ann, 














22. What Properties a Parliament 
have. e 
Published at No. 11, Bolt-cow 
street; and by Effingham son, 
change. To be had of Newamen 
sellers throughout the country 
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